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NOTES 


Mr. Grapstone’s eightieth birthday found him hale and 
well and the object of innumerable congratulations. No 
more than ever, it appears, does he despair of himself, and 
no more than ever, it is obvious, do his admirers despair 
of his return to office and the triumph of Home Rule. In 
other words, Mr. Gladstone is still the chief of a large and 
noisy following, and has in him potentialities of mischief 
far beyond the capacity of ordinary men. Perhaps the most 
touching of the many tributes to the famous octogenarian 
was that rendered by Sir William Harcourt at Derby. 
‘Mr. Gladstone,’ said Historicus with more than _ his 
wonted conteinpt of facts, ‘had been the principal archi- 
tect of the great advance and improvement in the country 
which he adorned’ ; he refrained from crediting him with 
the glory of Waterloo, but he could not choose but  re- 
mark that, if the nation is now at its highest point of pro- 
sperity, ‘of that prosperity he had been the principal author’; 
and he was proud to add that ‘under Mr. Gladstone's 
three administrations’ it had been ‘his (Sir William’s) 
honour ’—and profit—‘ to support his great policy and his 
great measures.’ Also he compared his chief to O’Connell 
and the Laureate’s Ulysses ; observed that he was not born 
great like Lord John Russell and a certain descendant of 
the Plantagenets, but had had greatness thrust upon him ; 
protested that ‘when he was no more they would en- 
deavour to follow his example,’ and change and change as 
often as the necessity of office demanded change. After 
which the company sang ‘God Bless the Grand Old Man,’ 
and the blushing orator relapsed into private worship. 

Here is a very eloquent telegram from Vienna: ‘ For 
some time past the fortifications at the port of Batoum 
have been actively pushed on, and the Russian War 
Minister now declares that the whole port is required for 
military purposes. To meet this demand the Government 
propose to transfer the commercial port from Batoum to 
Poti.’ But what about the Treaty of Berlin? Was it not 
a matter of stipulation and agreement that Batoum was on 
no account to be made a fortified place ? 





Sir Henry Parkes has published two letters recently 
received by him: one from Mr. Gladstone, the other 
from Mr. Froude. The subject matter of both is the 
establishment of Western Australia as a full-fledged colony. 
Mr. Gladstone confines himself to a vague promise that 
‘so far as an octogenarian may’ he will be consistent with 
himself. If Sir Henry Parkes has studied Mr. Gladstone's 
career to any purpose, he will scarce get comfort out of 
that. Mr. Froude is not much more to the point : ‘I have 
not looked into the subject of Western Australia ; I do 
not expect to see any Government in my time capable 
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of taking out great masses of our people and settling 
them there.’ Why he is thus despondent does not appear 
unless in his recapitulation of the fact that ‘the great 
colonies were invited to independence and constitutions 
were purposely conceded to them.’ He deprecates all 
the schemes for a Constitutional Federation of the Empire, 
by saying ‘it would be the most certain road to quarrel 
and rapid disintegration.’ That is a sweeping assertion, 
and can only be taken as Mr. Froude’s opinion. More 
will be heard of this question of Western Australia, and 
in the meantime we commend the study of the subject 
not merely to Mr. Froude but more especially and more 
earnestly to Her Majesty’s Ministers. 





Tue two branches of the family of Braganza are just 
now under a cloud. The other day the elder branch, 
in the persons of Dom Pedro, his wife, his daughter, 
and his son-in-law, were, in the Republican estimation, 
‘rooted out’ of Brazil. About the same time Dom 
Luis of Portugal, representative of the female line 
that has retained the European and African posses- 
sions of the family, died in Lisbon. The banished 
Emperor and Empress of Brazil returned in time for the 
proclamation of the young Dom Carlos as King of Portugal ; 
and as the Cardinal Archbishop of Oporto and other great 
functionaries of that city in full state robes were returning 
on Sunday from the 7'e Deum chanted in the Cathedral 
in celebration of the event, they called at the hotel to 
offer condolences on the death of the ex-Empress, which 
had occurred an hour or two before. The aged Empress 
was described as having been much shaken by the rough 
treatment she had at the hands of the Revolutionists ; but 
her death, in the end, seems to have been sudden. Charac- 
teristically enough, her husband at the time of it was in- 
specting the local museum of arts. 


Masor Serra Pinto is on his way home in ill-health. 
One may regret the cause of this effect, and at the 
same time rejoice to know that he has left the field 
of his fame — unless, indeed, it turn out that he is 
able to do more harm at Lisbon than on the Shire. 
He has written, it seems, declaring that he has quite 
settled the question of the future allegiance of Living- 
stone’s old friends, the Makololo, and that they were only 
stirred up to oppose him by the agent of the African 
Lakes Company. ‘This is stiff—even for a descendant 
of the renowned Ferdinand Mendez; but it brings on 
something still harder to swallow. He has ‘ rendered 
services to the English in the district, and holds letters 
from them thanking him for his action.’ The letters, 
like those of Consul Johnston which the Portuguese 
Government have been at the pains to publish, are pro- 
bably exchanges of courtesies. It was all very well for 
Major Pinto to dissemble his love for ‘the English’— 
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who happen to be Scots; but why did he pull down their 
flags? Of course the future of Makolololand, if he has 
settled it, will have to be resettled. From the fact, however, 
that the Portuguese Government have set about organis- 
ing the administration of the new district of Zumbo, estab- 
lished by the royal decree against which Lord Salisbury 
has protested, it does not appear as if they had alto- 
gether realised their position. 


Sir Geratp Grauam has bearded the ‘ African lion.’ 
To illustrate a favourite text—the superiority of his own 
line of conduct over the imagination of his critics at home 
and over the performance of Emin Pasha— Mr. Stanley 


chose to bring in, not for the first time, the name of 


General Gordon, and to charge the ‘hero of Khartoum’ 
with ‘disobedience of orders,’ and, inferentially, of ‘ dis- 
loyalty.” The reference was not less invidious than 
gratuitous. General Graham thoroughly disposes of the 
charge, and then strongly, but not too strongly, character- 

He asks the reason 
‘Is it that this latest 


Napoleon cannot suffer any reputation in Africa to come 


ises Mr. Stanley's taste in making it. 
why it should have been mooted. 

in rivalry with his own?’ It might be pleasing, but it 
would be impossible, to answer this question by a negative, 
or to demur to the phrase of ‘literary verbiage’ by which 


General Graham describes Mr. Stanley's ‘ungenerous 


attack ’ on * gallant young Barttelot.’ 


Tue fate of Peters isa deeper mystery than ever. One 
set of reports from the East Coast of Africa repeats the 
story of his death and the wreck of his expedition with 
additional particulars. Another set continues to affirm 
with equal confidence and circumstance that he is well and 
is faring prosperously to Mount Kenia and parts beyond. A 
letter from himself, printed early in the week, seemed 
strongly to confirm the report that his trip had had a 
tragic ending. 
killed their Sultan, and captured their entire harvest, but 


It told how he had ‘dispersed the Gallas, 


was waiting, at a point far up the Tana river, an expected 
attack by the Somali. 
letter of much later date from his second in command, 


But next day there appeared a 


Lieutenant Tiedemann, which appears to show that the 
party were well and hopeful at a time when Europe 
imagined them to be massacred. 





To the political assassin a crowned head is a crowned head, 
and therefore fair game. He is not disturbed by abstruse 
considerations as to whether one monarch is constitutional, 
whether a second is popular, or a third devoted to his people, 
‘Killing no murder’ is his principle. Perhaps his motive 
is not at all political: he may want to call attention to a 
private grievance just as children scream to attract the 
attention of their nurse. This is the avowed object of 
Tancredi Vita, ‘a shabbily dressed individual, who on 
New Year's Day, during the reception at the Quirinal, 
threw a bomb at King Humbert. What is to be done with 
such people? Are they to be punished as criminals or 
merely restrained as madmen? The tendency is to do 
the latter: their action seems so preposterous, and so very 
rarely do they attain their aim. Italy has on more than 
one occasion taken British example with the happiest re- 
sults. She may be reminded that on our sovereign such 
attacks were fairly common till the law made them punish- 
able by whipping. This so nearly made an end of them 
that they ceased to merit serious consideration. 





Russia is said to be about to undertake gigantic irriga- 
tion works in the neighbourhood of Mery. It is news 
which, if confirmed, will make others than alarmists and 
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nervous people prick up their ears. Ofa great part of 
the Turcoman Desert it has been said that it needs only 
water and industry to make it blossom like the rose. 
Merv is the principal station on the new line of railway 
from the Caspian to Bokhara. It has also been described 
as the ‘taking off’ place for a leap at Herat and what 
lies beyond. In the past it has been a seat of empire, 
and has rejoiced in the title of ‘Queen of the World.’ 
There is no chance of its recovering that; but with a 
railway and irrigation it is a point upon which soldiers, 
statesmen, and merchants should keep an eye. 


A creat horror is reported from Siberia. At Yakutsk 
a crowd of political exiles were shot down by a com- 
pany of soldiers without having been tried, without 
having even been charged with any offence; after the 
shooting those who were not dead were bayonetted, and 
the rest : with details too horrible for repetition. After the 
And all this, it is said, 
was done under the sanction of military and legal 


butchery a mock trial was held. 


authorities, and with the condonation of high officials of 
Russia. That such deeds are not only not unusual in Siberia 
and on the way thither, but that the halfof their atrocity is 
not told to us, is testified by such writers as Mr. Kennan, the 
American who recently went to bless and came back to 
curse the rule of the Czar, as well as by escaped revolu- 
tionaries such as Stepniak and Prince Krapotkin. — It is 
instructive to note that while The Dai'y News babbles of 
Turkish atrocities in Crete, and Mr. Gladstone fulminates 
about similar doings in Armenia. and Germany bullies the 
Sultan concerning the trial of Moussa Bey, neither one nor 


another has a word to say of these. 


Tue riot and bloodshed between blacks and whites ‘ on 
Christmas Day at Jessup, in the state of Georgia,’ is symp- 
tomatic of a more anxious problem than the Chinese ques- 
tion was, one far more dificult of solution than the disputes 
that almost broke up the Union, Regarding the relations 
of blacks and whites throughout the States, North as well 
as South, such facts as these are admitted by most Ameri- 
cans. Since their emancipation and enfranchisement the 
negroes have been, as a whole, slipping back to African 
barbarism. The white hatred of the blacks is something 
more and other than jealousy of their equality before the 
law: it is a racial antipathy which cannot be argued, or 
preached, or frittered away ; so that even in cosmopolitan 
New York a negro, whatever his wealth, is refused admis- 
sion to theatres and hotels, almost even to churches, which 
white people frequent, and cannot rent a house in any 
decent quarter The whites would not molest the blacks 
if they would keep away, but that they will not do; for it 
is a significant (and in its way touching) trait in the black 
that his ideal is white, and that the height of his ambi- 
tion is to associate with white men and to be as much as 
possible as the white man is, in all except his moralities, 
which are (it is said) more simply and flagrantly bestial 
than the lowest white has ever declined upon; no restraint 
of law or religion being sufficient to cure him of his innate 
Besides all this, the blacks breed like rabbits, 
so that the whites have a steadily increasing fear of being 


savagery. 
outnumbered, For this condition of things various inade- 
quate remedies have been suggested: as, for instance, that 
the blacks should be deported to Africa, Brazil, or border- 
lands on the north and west, where they might found 
negro states—states which would in all likelihood be very 
soon as the black Republic of Hayti. 


Tue whole of Europe is smitten with an influenza 
epidemic, and the learned are not able to tell whence it 
True, it is not 
The patient has 


has come and how it is to be expelled. 
fatal, but it is exceedingly troublesome. 
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headaches, he shivers all over, his knees tremble, he 
sneezes with continuous violence, his nose is greatly 
swelled, his eyes become puffed out, he is a burden to 
himself and everybody else, ‘a blight upon his home and 
a mildew on his friends.’ 
to affect great cities, and therein to attack with special 


The plague seems chiefly 


virulence the comfortable and the wealthy : in London, 
Kensington and Belgravia and the offices of so-called 
Downing Street; in Paris, the luxurious suburbs of 
Neuilly and St. Germain: and so in Rome and Berlin 
and Vienna. After all it might have been worse. One 
contrasts it in imagination with the plagues that used to 
devastate Europe: with the Black Death that so thinned 
the population that the harvest stood uncut for want of 
reapers; with the cholera that made such havoc in 
England and Scotland well within the memory of living 
men. Improved sanitary arrangements have prevented 
a recurrence of these terrible afflictions ; and though they 
have not succeeded in beating the influenza, yet they 


have so broken its force as to make it a mild affair. 





Mr. Gtapstone’s latest is not likely to work him any 
advantage. Merry England (a Roman Catholic monthly) 
publishes an article written after reading Ellen Middle- 
ton, a kind of female Robert Elsmere of more than forty 
years ago. 
that this review was published soon after the book ap- 


At the same time as some one discovered 


peared, Mr. Gladstone telegraphed to the editor of Merry 
England for an explanation of the republication. Then 
the editor wrote to the papers to profess his surprise : 
Mr. Gladstone had given him distinct permission to re- 
publish. There, for the present, the matter hangs. The 
controversy is not less singular, dark, and vain than the 
article which is its subject. As a review it is naught, but 
as a revelation of the inconstant nature of our only 
moral statesman it is portentous—that nature which has 
always been diseased in its views of theology and Jesui- 
tical in the expression and the practice of religion; and 
it shows that Mr. Gladstone forty years ago was as fond 


as he is to-day of groping in women’s novels for signs of 


religion, of seeking to ‘find’ (in the admirable Glad- 
stonian phrase) ‘the true preacher in the guise of a 
novelist, as well as with the vestments of the female sex. 
But chiefly it will damage him with his Nonconformist 
admirers, who will be puzzled, if not alarmed, by his dark 
and wordy advocacy of priestliness and ritual and by his 
ill-suppressed longing for the confessional. 


During a very fair proportion of the past week London 
has been shrouded in thick fog, and what misery that 
involves only such as have experienced it can know. — It is 
obvious that the evil must steadily get worse. 
with the growth of new streets and squares, for every 


It grows 


house has several chimneys, and each of those pours forth 
its contribution to the fog. And yet what can be done? 
Is an Act of Parliament to impose improved stoves and 
grates that will completely burn the fuel placed therein, 
or wonderful chimneys consuming their own smoke, on 
the citizens? or is some new invention to enable us 
entirely to dispense with coal, and warm our dwellings, 
Is the 
solution in science or in socialism? The most horrible 
thing about the fog is that the days it ruins are the best. 
Our winter is often in the country a fine time. We have 
bright, mild mornings, with a certain delicacy of shading 
and some qualities of sensation that summer itself cannot 
give. It is in such weather that the fog broods over London. 
Get into a train and you are out of the whole thing in a 
few minutes ; but the citizens cannot all adopt this simple 
expedient. Apparently they must continue to suffer. 


light our rooms, and cook our food by electricity ? 
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Canon Lippon in St. Paul’s on Sunday afternoon is 
represented to have talked as the foolish women of both 
sexes are in the habit of talking. After speaking with 
little intelligence and less tact of the painful disputes be- 
tween Capital and Labour, he made a set at what is called 
the Marriage Market. He complained quite in the style 
of the penny (female) novelist and moralist that in the 
approaching London season mothers will, as of yore, 
despise ‘fatigue, if they can only marry their daughters 
not to high-souled and generous men but to those who 
have a fortune, who, having lived’—— and the rest, 
all that was wanted being a quotation (‘ Round in the 
sensuous galop, etc.) from the poetical works of Mr. 
G. R. Sims. This kind of thing is neither religion 
nor wisdom, neither worldliness nor other-worldliness. 
But even if the diatribe were in perfect truth and taste 
the Canon ought surely to have kept it in till he could 
have delivered it somewhere in St. James's or Belgravia. 
But the Canon ought to know—none better—that his 
strictures are meaningless and purposeless. It is com- 
monly understood in practical affairs that to denounce an 
evil and to suggest no remedy is beneath the practice of the 
It is deplorable, no doubt, that so 
many pairs get wrongly matched, and that worldly posses- 


curbstone demagogue. 


sions are of more account than treasures of affection ; but it 
has always been so, and there is no remedy short of a mil- 
lennial regeneration of society, which the Canon is power- 
less to effect as the man in the street. It is as entirely an 
economic question as are the trade disputes and strikes of 
which he made so little: it is part of the burden and 
penalty of our civilisation. 


Tue Strike Executive of the Gas Stokers’ Union now 
clearly betray that they feel they are beaten. In their 
reply to the last letter of the chairman of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company—a letter written with perfect 
frankness, temper, and tact—they have shown a careful 
disingenuousness which even The Daily News cannot over- 
look. They have discussed the regular scheme of Mr. 
Livesey as if they were ignorant of the existence of its 
amended form which was published before the strike 
began, and which contained no ‘strike clause’: this, of 
course, being a desperate move to incline, if so be they 
may, the heedless public in their own favour. Further, 
they have abandoned their threatened ‘ -all-out ’ of the 
stokers of the Gas-Light and Coke Company, because they 
discovered that the ‘call’ would not be obeyed. Now, 
at the last moment, it is said that they have managed to 
secure the active co-operation of the Sailors’ and Fire- 
men’s Union: ‘the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union have 
picketed all the jetties of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company.’ Picketing to be effective must be ready 
for violence ; violence leads to the Police Court, and (at 
the hands of a faithful magistrate) to so many months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour: results which at Green- 
wich last week ‘evidently much surprised’ the picketers. 


These are the tactics of despair. 
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THE FRENCH VEXATIONS IN EGYPT. 
HE conversion of the Egyptian Preference Bonds 
into four per cents. instead of five—which the 
Government proposes, to the sufficient contentment of 
all concerned—would save about £160,000 a vear: a 
large sum in Egyptian finance. But the consent of 
half-e- dozen Powers or more is necessary to any re- 
arrangement of the debt; and France has hitherto 
refused to allow of the conversion scheme, while Russia 
makes her assent conditional on that of France. So 
much the worse for Egypt. For this money would pay 
for the complete abolition of the corvée system, which 





has been resolved upon, and which has now to be carried 
out by the imposition of a small but appreciable tax 
on the population. But so much the worse for France 
also ; for the French are extremely anxious to stand 
well with the Egyptian people, and the new unnecessary 
impost is known all through the country as ‘ the F rench 
Tax... This circumstance has brought M. Carnot’s 
Government to reconsider the matter; and the result 
seems to be that they are willing to give their consent : 
on conditions which they think likely to repair their 
damaged popularity, perhaps, but which are altogether 
inadmissible. 

To begin with, the French Government is of opinion 
that it will not do to abolish the corvée altogether, 
and therefore that the money saved by conversion of 
the debt ought not to be so applied. 
something to say for themselves. The Nile waters 
sometimes rise to inundation point, break embank- 
ments or threaten to do so, and demand the instant 
labour of thousands of men at a time to avert dis- 
astrous floods. This labour is still furnished under 
corvée: that is to say, it is compulsory and unpaid. 
Now it may be fairly argued that a system, so applied, 
which has existed for countless generations without 
complaint (it is their own property which the fellaheen 
protect), ought not to be set aside in dependence upon 
volunteer labour. Of course there is an answer to this 
contention : as when it is said that engineering works 
are to provide in future against the dangers of inunda- 
tion, and when it is pointed out that (if needed) volun- 
teer labour will be given readily for the very reason that 
forced labour is rendered uncomplainingly : : it is their 
own property which the fellaheen protect. But the 
French will probably stick to their own view of the 
matter; and having decided that the savings of the 
Egyptian Government would be employed to doubtful 
advantage in suppressing corvée, they propose that 
those economies should be dispended for a very dear 
purpose of their own. Use the money, they say, in 
strengthening the native army, reduce the British force 
in corresponding measure, give us new and more definite 
assurances of complete evacuation, and you may go on 
with your debt-conversion scheme. 

If the French Government insists on these conditions, 
it is more than probable that Egyptian Preference 
Bonds will remain at five per cent. It may be very 
desirable to strengthen the native army, but not for 
reasons that would justify a reduction of the British 
forces. The French proposal might have had some 
plausibility if it had not come too late. How long 
since is it that troops had to be despatched in all haste 
to the Soudan frontier in order to withstand a little army 


Here they have 
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of fanatics—the forerunners of a horde which might by 
this time have overrun Lower Egypt to its destruction + 
That little army was destroyed ; but it was sent forth 
by men who do not acknowledge themselves beaten, 
who (we are told) are at this hour preparing another 
and a stronger expedition, and who have been greatly 
encouraged to do so by their remarkable successes else- 
where. Is this a time to talk of reducing the number 
of disciplined men—already few enough—upon whom 
the safety of the country depends : ? The native soldiery 
fight stoutly enough when their morale is well backed, 

but not slieetdies « and without the support that now 
sustains them they would go down as that numerous 
and well-equipped force of Hicks’s did before the men who 
gave Graham and Stewart so much to do. If there is an 
end of these wild Arab incursions, why then the British 
forces may be reduced. But who believes that the ‘ der- 
vishes’ have done with Egypt? And who does not know 
that if they sweep into the Nile valley they will sweep 
all civilisation out of it ? No. We may have not only to 
increase the native army but to send more of our own 
troops there, unfortunately ; while as for drawing off 
any considerable number of our men just now, it would 
be mere invitation to disaster. 

But the French Government would be quite content 
to abandon this stipulation if Lord Salisbury would 
assent to another. For years past the representative of 
that Government in England has never ceased to press 
All that passes 
at the Foreign Office is not reported in the newspapers; 
but M. Waddington could tell us, and would probably 


for a definite promise of evacuation. 


have no objection to do so, that this is a question which 
is never allowed to sleep. Again and again he comes 
forward with the same demand ; which is, not to learn 
whether the British Government is still resolved to give 
Egypt up at some time or another, but precisely when 
it means to withdraw. The answer, As soon as the 
country can stand alone, does not satisfy—it irritates. It 
falls on French ears like mockery ; and still the demand 
is for a fixed date. The question of a year or two more 

less is regarded as of no importance. Let the 
appointed time be five, ten, fifteen years hence; but 
some definite limit must be marked down. That 
is what the French Government contends for unceas- 
ingly; and the demand reappears in the stipulations 


If Lord 


Salisbury could satisfy it, he might make what arrange- 


relative to the project of debt-conversion. 


ments he pleased for the domestic government of Egypt 
in the interval, and keep as many British soldiers in 
But then that 
is just what cannot be done. It cannot be done because 


the Nile valley as seemed good to him. 


there is no possibility of foreseeing what our position 
in Egypt and in the Mediterranean might be at the 
time appointed for evacuation, or what our relations 
with France herself or with other Powers. We have 
only to put this consideration before our eyes for a 
single moment (and of course it is not the only one) 
to perceive that the date of evacuation might coincide 
with troubles in Europe or India that would make the 
abandonment of Egypt simply disastrous. That argu- 
ment can be made irresistible in five minutes. 

It is evident that the French Government has placed 
itself in a vexatious difficulty; and since the later 
history of Egypt had already supplied our neighbours 
with about as much mortification as they can endure, that 
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is no satisfaction for us. It is a great object in British 
foreign policy to reconcile the French to our supremacy 
in Egvpt, and this little episode must have a directly 
opposite effect. ‘Their wish now is to relieve themselves 
of the general unpopularity which their sturdy and per- 
sistent opposition to the conversion scheme has brought 
upon them. ‘They did not foresee this result, appa- 
rently, and therefore it is all the more irritating. But 
what is to be done? ‘They resisted the scheme over so 
long a period, and with a pertinacity so proud and re- 
solute. that to lower their conditions and allow of it 
now would be more of a humiliation than they could 
well stomach. That, however, they may yet be brought 
to; contenting themselves with a sufficiently emphatic 
renewal of British promises not to remain in Egypt for 
ever. It is all they are likely to obtain, and it would 
amount — (practically )—to nothing ; but supposing that 
it does not suffice, the conversion scheme will be still de- 
laved, and * the French Tax’ will continue. It may be 
that M. Carnot’s Government believe that if their new 
stipulations are rejected, the blame will be shifted to the 
British ; but there does not seem to be much fear of 
that. ‘The army is not a popular institution in Egypt, 
and there is no enthusiasm for the corvée. On the 
other hand, the French suggestion will give pleasure at 
Constantinople, where there is almost as much irrita- 
tion at the British occupation of Egypt as in France 
itself. As to the feeling there, it is only kept down 
by a yet stronger one: as we should very soon learn if 
the shadow of German menace were thrown back from 
the lost provinces. 


THE DIVINE PARLOURMAID. 
NX" long since it was the province of this journal 
7 = 


to review the relations of Mistress and Servant 
by the long wash of Australasian seas: to consider, in 
fact, the Domestic Servant in connection with, as the poet 
has written, the Kangerang and the Boomeroo, as one of 
the common objects of the Bush. Now the problem is 
one of home growth, and is meant for home consumption. 
Here in Edinburgh, that is to say, the hirers of household 
labour, have been consulted as to the business look-out ; 
and here in Edinburgh those hirers of household labour 
have declared that the staple of their trade is scarce to 
be got for money, and is altogether off the market for 
love. The reasons adduced are manifold, but the chief 
of them is education. The pernicious influence of 
the School Board is not less apparent here than in the 
popular interest in Mr, Gladstone, the witty Mr. Fur- 
nivall, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Parnell, and all those who, 
in their several degrees, are just now troubling the 
public conscience—(such as it is)—with instructions as 
to what it, the public conscience—(such as they believe 
it to be)—should or should not affect. In other words, 
the Domestic Servant has learned to read ; the domestic 
Servant has read ; and, strong in the belief that Lord 
Arthur and the Good Young Artist are realities and 
not Ibsenisms—that they actually do exist to find them- 
selves at railway stations in time to rescue the Divine 
Parlourmaid from the clutches of the Wicked Publican ; 
with a back-cloth view to marriage and education and 
all the rest of it—the Domestic Servant has set her 
face against domestic service and is resolved to serve 
domestically no more. 
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There is something in the view, of course ; for ex- 
perience fresh from the fountain head is always worth 
considering. But the essential of the debate is this: 
that what the Domestic Servant wants, and what, 
if these tales be true, the Domestic Servant pur- 
poses to have, is personal liberty. Much has been 
done by the School Board in the cause of culture ; so 
much that the cultured Domestic Servant—or rather 
she who but for culture might have been a contented 
scullion, is now resolved to be nothing but a discon- 
tented operative, a tailoress with views and an empty 
stomach, a ‘hand’ who recognises no rule but that 
of hunger and opportunity. That, so far as we can 
judge, is the net result of the democratic message : 
to wit, that Jill, like Jack, is a good deal better, 
and more apt for culture, and more useful than her 
mistress ; and that therefore Jill, who is nothing if not 
sentimental, agrees with Jack in preferring the liberty 
to roam the streets and take occasion by the forelock, 
and study the penny fiction purveyed for the likes of 
both, to the necessity of obeying the hests of any mis- 
tress or master whatsoever. In other words, what the 
domestic of the present must, and what the domestic of 
the future will certainly possess not as a favour but as a 
right, is the freedom to put on her bonnet at a certain 
hour of the evening, and go forth conquering and to con- 
quer, or the reverse. Life, she feels, is something to 
be lived; and rather than not give it the best chance 
of living, she is satisfied to refrain from domestic ser- 
vice—with its duties, its requirements, its possibilities 
of unpleasant experience, its certainties of self-restraint 
and self-control—and herd in mills and factories where 
the element of comfort is not considered at all but where 
personal liberty—the liberty of adventure and experi- 
ence—is an integral part of the bargain between master 
and servant. The culture, in other terms, of which our 
hirers of labour complain is not so much literary as 
political: less in the direction of proficiency in Shake- 
speare than in that of a right appreciation of the demo- 
cratic ideal. Which is that, all of us being born free 
and equal, there is not one of us, whether male or 
female, but has the right to go to the devil in their 
own way. As the Laureate said long since, the indi- 
vidual withers and the Servant Girl is more and more ; 
and he were rash indeed who should venture to predict 
the outcome of her development. 

It is arguable’ that when there is anything like 
service to be done the life of the Domestic Servant, 
like the Policeman's, is not a happy one ; and it isa 
fact that in her case the Mistress is often thoughtless 
and uncharitable, often stupid and unkind, so that 
she, the victim, has to put up with much which no 
girl of spirit would endure if only she were not con- 
strained thereto by the common responsibilities of life ! 
Ifonly. But there the root of the matter is. Her posi- 
tion is such that she must endure, or go forth and be 
a mill-hand and the rest; her employer's is such that she 
may inflict, and that, having compelled one set of slaves 
to seek relief in mills and so forth, she may fill its 
room with another, and do the same for these. And 
here, as we believe, is the heart of the mystery. It is 
said that the Domestic Servant of our time is ruined 
for service by culture: which is, being interpreted, the 
penny novel, the dream of possibilities, the desire to be 
out and about, the chance of realising certain democratic 
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ideals. But the truth is that the servant is as the mistress 
makes her, and where the good mistress abounds there 


abounds the good servant also. 


MORLEY JV. ROSEBERY. 


'T is already evident that from the purely Glad- 
I stonian point of view the leading event of 1890 
will be the contest for the reversion of the Home Rule 
leadership. There are practically only two candidates 
in the field—Mr. John Morley and Lord Rosebery— 
though, if the actual struggle is long enough post- 
poned, a formidable rival to both may be brought for- 
ward in the person of that new Friend of Man, Mr. 
John Burns. Till recently, indeed, Sir William Har- 
court was a possibility. He has borne the burden and 
heat of the day as neither Mr. Morley nor Lord Rose- 
bery has done; he has, accordingj to the Dryasdust 
statistician—(not in this instance Mr. Sydney Bux- 
ton)—given up 81°35 per cent. of his time to 
Home Rule, Mr. Morley’s percentage is 
57°32, and Lord Rosebery’s 28°19. Moreover, there 
is a certain robustious, periwig- pated humanity 
about Sir William which has a curious attractive- 
ness for frail combative mortals. But when in Glad- 
stonian conclaves there is any talk of ‘principle’ 
and in connection with him, then is 
there nothing but shrugging of shoulders and shak- 


whereas 


‘earnestness | 
ing of heads. His supporters are, like the precious 
backers of the English ruffian in that bad business at 
Bruges, ‘a rough lot; and altogether it must be said 
of him as Lord Beaconsfield once said of the Judicious 
Bottleholder, then under a cloud, ‘There was a Har- 
court... Yet looking ahead it is impossible to envy 
the lot of Mr. Gladstone’s successor, be he Mr. Morley 
or Lord Rosebery, who shall attempt to lead the Home 
Rule party while Sir William Harcourt, unmuzzled, 
disappointed, unannealed, rakes him fore and aft from 
a seat below the gangway. 

By universal admission it is the speeches which Mr. 
Morley has delivered, more particularly in Scotland, 
since the close of that period of almost Pythagorean 
silence which is understood to have been piously spent 
in preparing a monograph on Walpole, that have given 
him a chance in the competition against Lord Rosebery. 
It was of to carry the into the 
enemys camp as he did in the speeches he de- 
livered in Glasgow and Dundee. 
idea, too, to throw himself into the discussion of 
questions of a socio - political character, to pose 


wise him war 


It was a happy 


as the Elisha whose proper wear is the Elijah’s 
mantle of John Bright. There is unquestionably as 
great a difference between the pinched and pinchbeck 
Jacobinism of the Member for Newcastle and the mas- 
culine Radicalism of the Tribune of the People as 
there was between the hiss of Marat and the roar of 
Danton. But, luckily for Mr. Morley, there is no other 
politician, at least in the front Gladstonian rank, who has 
attempted to reach what in his journalistic days he used 
to style till the gorge rose at them the nouvelles couches 
sociales. It is but a thin intellectual interest in ‘the 
masses’ that Mr. Morley takes after all; his plans for 
their elevation and regeneration are as mysterious as 
his leader’s scheme of Home Rule. But even that in- 
terest is better than the absolute indifference of Sir 
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William Harcourt and Lord Rosebery. Besides, it must 
always be placed to Mr. Morley’s credit that he is 
the first of English Home Rulers. The question 
with him therefore is to a large extent, can he, in spite 
of Mr. Cunninghame-Graham and his own opposition 
to the Eight Hours Bill and to Land Nationalisation, 
inspire the aggressive section of the working class with 
the idea that he is the only true Democrat on the front 
Opposition bench ? the only man who has the interests 
of the working classes at heart ? 

Lord Rosebery’s strength lies in the fact that he is 
the perfection of what even Thiers would have ad- 
mitted to be the most limited of men—the strictly 
self-regarding politician. The best hand at sitting the 
fence has had marvellous luck in the matter of mounts. 
He makes friends here, there, and everywhere by 
judicious speech and _ still more judicious silence. 
Although he seldom opens his mouth on Home 
Rule, he enjoys the reputation of being a more or less 
sincere Home Ruler. As an Imperial Federationist and 
as a supporter of the continuity of Lord Salisbury’s 
foreign policy he is more liked, or at least is less dis- 
liked, by Conservatives and Liberal Unionists than 
any other piece among the small change of Mr. 
Gladstone. If he is selected as Liberal leader it will 
be because he divides his party least, and because 
from his antecedents he is qualified to take the advice 
he once offered Mr. Gladstone to ‘ throw out pontoons * 
to the Liberal Unionists. Above all, he makes no 
mistakes and throws away Had Mr. 
Morley been of the calibre of Mr. Gladstone, he would 
have borne down Lord Rosebery by sheer weight, as 
Bismarck in the early portion of his career bore down 
the Austrian politicians of the Metternich school. 
But he is not, and the chances are most decidedly 
that Lord Rosebery will be Mr. Gladstone’s successor : 
for want of anything better. 


no chances. 


PETERBOROUGH TO THE RESCUE ! 


\R. MAGEE has resumed in the current Fort- 
nightly his justification of his diocesan remarks 
in October. This month he emphasises and amplifies 
his declaration regarding the principles set forth in 
the Sermon on the Mount which, when it was spread 
abroad by the ‘flimsy’ of the reporter, caused still 
more consternation and indignation than his pro- 
nouncement concerning betting and gambling. Both 
utterances hang so to say on one string, which is 
the distinction between the province of Religion and 
the province of the State: between the religious 
ideal and the State ideal, and therefore between the 
actions severally necessary for the attainment of the 
ideal. The Bishop repeats and formulates his state- 
ment thus: ‘(1) That it is not possible for the State to 
carry out, in all its relations, literally all the precepts 
of Christ, and that a State which attempted this could 
not exist for a week ; and (2) that, if it were possible 
to do this, the result would be a perfectly intolerable 
tyranny.’ 

It is not necessary for us again to go over the ground 
which we covered in our article on ‘The Province of the 
State’ two months ago ; we could but repeat our former 
But there are two 


exposition, and so make an end. 
The first is the 


reasons why it should be insisted on. 
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old one, that the critics of that distinction the Bishop 
makes between religion and politics either wilfully mis- 
interpret or foolishly misapply his principle. Even 
The Spectator will not take the Bishop’s contention 
on its broad issue; while it strains at the gnat of a 
particular application of it—whether religion, when it 
threatens certain pains and penalties as a consequence 
of certain conduct, is not working in line with the 
State—it ends by swallowing the whole camel of prin- 
ciple. = Now such is the device of the timid and 
shifty reasoner, of the expositor who darkens counsel 
with words and instances. ,It is necessary to keep 
clear the broad and simple distinction between the 
field of religion and that of the state, the more 
necessary in our time because of the insidious popular 
influences that are at work to confuse them.  7T'he 
Daily News, for instance, disingenuously complains that 
‘in an altogether inexcusable 
manner what the State is with what the State might 
be’: the Gladstonian organ’s ideal of the State being, 


the Bishop confounds 


of course, that all its purposes and actions ought to be 
pervaded with religious sentiment, that when the State 
(as representing a Christian people) is smitten on the 
one cheek it ought to turn to the smiter the other 
also. 

But it is not only in Radical newspapers that this 
kind of politico-religious nonsense is vented and im- 
plied. It is poured forth by propagandists even more 
insidious than ‘able editors.” Sentimental politics, and 
what is called Christian Socialism, have a fatal fascina- 
tion for all denominations of ministers and clergy. The 
mere fact that the Bishop of Peterborough’s utterances 
were primarily addressed to the vicars, curates, and what 
not of his diocese is in itself weighty evidence. But 
more notable evidence still is to hand: which brings us 
to our second reason for insisting that ‘in the interests 
both of true religion and of wise government it must 
be clearly understood’ and kept in mind * that the pro- 
vince of the State is of a distinct order from the pro- 
vince of the Church ; and that nothing but harm comes 
of the attempt to merge the one into the other, or make 
the one identical with the other.” At the same time 
as Dr. Magee appears in print in The Fortnightly, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury publishes the series of Visi- 
tation Addresses which he recently delivered to the 
clergy of his diocese, and the coincidence is so apt as to 
look intentional. Dr. Benson’s exhortation is full 
of apostolic fervour and Christian charity, and in these 
regards we have a Christian admiration of it. But 
it is plentifully charged with suggestion more or less 
open that what have been the ideals of the Christian 
in every age—to comfort the afflicted, to raise up 
the oppressed, to heal the sick, to fortify the weak, 
and to ameliorate the tyranny of wealth and power 
—that these ideals are no longer to be sought by 
spiritual and moral means. The world is getting impa- 
tient with the slow and inadequate fulfilment of the 
Church’s ends, and the Church is too; so now a more 
speedy and coercive way is to be sought: the State 
must be summoned to help by legal means, and mem- 
bers of the Government must be Christian Socialists. Of 
course if the attempt be made it will fail as it has 
failed before; but if it be made, before it has failed it 
will have had time, as Dr. Magee says, to produce ‘ con- 
fusion and every evil work.’ 
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LONDON OR BERLIN ? 


r now appears certain that the immediate danger 

respecting Swaziland has passed away, and that an 
interval of reflection is to be allowed to this country in 
which to make up its mind as to the course of policy 
it desires to adopt. That the Colonial Office ever really 
contemplated the betrayal of Swaziland to the Boers 
is not absolutely certain, though the evidence points 
strongly in that direction. It is most significant, more- 
over, that a journal of the deserved position and 
authority of T'he Standard evidently is at one with us 
in suspecting the dangerous tendencies of Lord Knuts- 
ford. ‘We refuse to believe, says our contemporary, 
‘that any step so derogatory to the honour of this 
country and so detrimental to our interests is to be 
taken.” But it is notable that the confidence which the 
Conservative journal professes to place in the virtue of 
the Colonial Office does not prevent it from devoting the 
greater part of an excellent article to protesting against 
a policy which, it declares, it has no reason to believe 
has ever found acceptance. 

But whatever may be the facts as regards the past, 
there is enough in the present and in the immediate 
future to engage our very serious attention. Until the 
report of Sir Francis de Winton and his Boer colleague 
has been received matters will remain in statu quo, 
unless precipitated by some hasty action by inter- 
ested persons on the spot. But it is plain that when 
once the report has been received, the time will have 
come for making up our minds positively upon the 
question of the future government of Swaziland. At 
the risk of seeming wearisome, it is worth while there- 
fore to state once more what is the actual condition of 
things in this debatable corner of South Africa, and 
why the future of so small and so remote a territory is 
of such importance to this country and to the British 
element in South Africa. Swaziland is practically an 
enclave of the Transvaal, the only free boundary being 
that which touches Amatongaland on the east. At 
first sight it might seem, therefore, that the surrender 
of this territory to the Government of Pretoria would 
not be unreasonable. But such a hasty conclusion 
will immediately be abandoned if we consider one or 
two important facts in connection with the borders of 
Swaziland and the claims of the Boers. It is true that a 
strip of the Transvaal shuts in Swaziland on the south ; 
but this very strip is country (filched from Zululand) to 
which the Transvaal has no just right, and which was 
only allowed to fall into the hands of the Boers through 
the blunders of British officials. Again, not only is the 
annexation of Swaziland by the Transvaal strictly for- 
bidden by the Convention of Pretoria, to which the 
Boers are parties, but the very land-claims which have 
been made the pretext of the present commission are 
one and all flagrant infractions of engagements delibe- 
rately contracted by treaty. It seems pretty clear that 
in being induced to send a British officer into the 
district in company with a recognised Boer colleague 
of equal authority the Colonial Office has allowed 
itself to be over-reached once more. The Boers are 
naturally congratulating themselves over the success of 
a policy which has made their filibustering the ground 
of a serious diplomatic discussion, and which seems 
likely to end in their getting submitted to arbitration 
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their claims to land which they have stolen under the 
noses of British officials. 

The Standard is doubtless well inspired in remarking 
that the readiness with which M. Joubert and_ his 
friends have accepted the report of Sir Francis de 
Winton is of evil augury for the wisdom of that docu- 
ment, ‘There is one very singular ground upon which 
certain persons in this country are ready to condone the 
iIl-faith of the Boers, and to make over Swaziland to 
their tender mercies. There are those who say that 
the days of the Transvaal State being numbered, and 
the ultimate absorption of its population by the 
British element being inevitable, it is both politic and 
humane to humour the Boers during their last days with 
concessions which will gratify them without inflicting 
injury upon this country. It is just conceivable that 
were we dealing with Swaziland and Swaziland alone, 
such counsels as these would deserve at any rate 
friendly consideration. 
tion of Swaziland is inseparably bound up with another 


Unluckily, however, the ques- 


and a much more important matter, namely, the fate of 
Amatongaland. ‘The coast-line of Amatongaland is 
a hundred and eighty miles in length, and contains at 
least one harbour capable of development. Once allow 
the Boers to possess this strip of coast, and our whole 
position in South Africa is changed, even if it be not 
seriously jeopardised. "That the Boers, once in Swazi- 
land, will take possession of Amatongaland cannot 
be doubted, and nothing short of actual war would 
suffice to prevent them. But in the 
British force would prove overwhelming. Granted ; 
but what in the opinion of many persons well ac- 
quainted with South Africa would be the immediate 


such a war 


consequence of our putting pressure upon Pretoria ? 
The character of the Boer has been the subject of much 
controversy ; but no one has yet been found to disagree 
with the opinion that he detests his British neighbours. 
Suppose he replies to our remonstrances by addressing 
a note to Berlin, and requesting Germany to accept 
the territory and the responsibility which he is unable 
to maintain? That such an offer would be accepted 
with alacrity can scarcely be doubted ; and with an 
Imperial German administration occupying a hundred 
and eighty mile of the African coast, and extending 
its authority for a thousand miles into the interior, we 
shall be face to face with a situation sufficiently un- 
pleasant to make us regret the moment when, on what- 
ever pretext, we allowed Lord Knutsford to let the 
Boers into Swaziland. The true danger in that quarter 
is not from Pretoria but from Berlin, and this it will 
be well to recognise while we can effectually guard 
against it. 


THE MATTER WITH US. 


_. YEAR is a time of retrospect as well as 
L the drinking of healths, and for the student of 
public affairs to return upon the months of 1889 is 
fruitful of other than unmixed satisfaction. Still, 1889 
is not responsible for all the evils he would discover. 


Politics are not less subject to maladies than the human 
frame, and these as subtle and far-reaching as Russian 
A course of fast-living is as injurious to the 
body politic as to the individual, and for a number of 
years the British race has lived at high-pressure and has 


influenza. 
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kept itself going by the constant exhibition of pick-me- 
ups, in which way the public taste has been depraved, 
and the body politic itself made more and more likely 
a vehicle for the development of zymotic disease. 
Thus the socialistic tendency has gone far to master- 
ing both parties in the State: it is a tendency from 
which Her Majesty's Government profess themselves 
exempt ; but ten years ago Free Education would have 
been denounced—(and justly)—as socialistic, and now 
it is only common politics. Another  indisposition 
which for twenty years and more has been recurring 
—(and this is of all diseases to which a State is liable 
the most to be feared: not so much from what it brings 
directly in its train as because it proves the premoni- 
tion of a deadly malady)—is the sickness from which 
Lord Ripon is one of the most pestilent sufferers, and 
which is the cause of the most of the sympathy that is 
wasted on Home Rule. Plainly formulated, it means that 
those attacked by it feel themselves incapable of playing 
any longer the part their fathers played as the repre- 
sentatives of a ruling race: that the old Roman tradi- 
tion which was the heritage of the Anglo-Norman breed 
is dead in the hearts of its victims. They may attempt 
to disguise their condition by prating of sympathy with 


subject races ; they may try to deceive themselves and 


their fellows by impassioned appeals to justice ; they 
may even, as some have done, renounce their fathers 


but the fact 
effete — and they know it. In the January Mace- 


and all their works: remains: thev are 


millan Mr. Rudyard Kipling gives in an allegory a 


synopsis of Lord Ripon’s policy and its effects. The 
theory looks noble ; the practice is absolutely and irre- 
mediably disastrous both to ruling and ruled. The 


intelligent Bengalee, varnish him with Oxford as you 
will, remains incapable of developing the art and genius 
of government. 

Lord Ripon, not by any merit of his own, has at- 
tained to the position of being the type and exemplar 
of the anti-British spirit. In him the poison is no 
more virulent than in many of his political allies; but 
he has had a freer hand than they, and his results 
have been quicker to show than theirs. "Vhat in spite 
of Lord Dufferin’s sagacity they have not been as 
quickly remediable is in the nature of things. It is easy 
to destroy the growth of centuries, but it takes centuries 
to put anything decent in its place ; and Lord Ripon 
and his like are of those that work for nothing more 
remote than the Middle of Next Week : in ether words, 
are only journalists in action. 

Lord Ripon’s policy and that Home Rule dream of 
which we hear so much from Hawarden and Northum- 
berland Street are typical examples of the decadence of 
a certain section of the race ; but other schemes afloat 
are only symptoms of the same development downwards. 
Lord Rosebery has a plan of Imperial Federation which, 
when first propounded, seemed almost useful as an 
antidote to the follies of his friends. Who can say the 
same of it now? Instead of getting more definite and 
statesmanlike, its author is growing vaguer and vaguer 
and more and more nebulous. It isa bad sign when a 
politician begins to babble much of common sympathies, 
and leaves off talking about common dangers and com 
mon duties ; and Lord Rosebery has long been at that 
stage of the malady. It is distressing enough ; for Im- 
perial Federation, if a great ideal, is an ideal incapable 
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of realisation unless colonies and mother country fully 
recognise the fact that their perils are in common, and 
also that on them jointly is laid the duty of carrying 
order and good government to the dark places of the 
earth. 

If, as a recent writer holds, Imperial Federation 


‘ 


is to mean no more than ‘an alliance between free and 
equal States,’ then Imperial Federation will achieve 
nothing tangible that is not with us already. It has not 
advanced from being a pious opinion ; and unless Lord 
Rosebery and those he represents can get beyond this 
point, they may be lauded for their good intentions, 
but they will never be accused of statesmanship. 

Is it not cowardice that ts at the bottom of it all? 
It looks like it. This ‘craven fear of being great” is 
not the spirit of Elizabeth and Cromwell; it is not 
the spirit in which Pitt stood for the liberties of Europe 
and the Duke fought Waterloo ; it is not the spirit that 
compelled our fellows in America to prefer the horrors 
of civil war to the greater tragedy of divided rule. 
That spirit it was which spake by the mouth of Beacons- 
field when he created a soul under the ribs of a genera- 
tion dead to all but Budgets, which kept Gordon on his 
watch-tower at Khartoum, which may haply yet save 
Ireland. It is not dead in America, for there—the 
Irish vote notwithstanding—order and unity are still 
recognised as the first essentials of existence. Surely it 
shall not be said that the Mother of Parliaments— 
the stem castle of modern ruling races—has abandoned 
to her children a tradition she was too feeble to uphold, 
and whose sanctity she had grown too impious to re- 
cognise ? 

SCOTS SILK. 

TD) Y Scots Silk is not intended an obscure if witty 
B reference to tweeds, nor is a plan hereby un- 
folded to acclimatise the delicate worm on the colder 
side of ‘Tweed, in the hope he may forsake his native 
mulberry to depasture the thistle. Our object is simply 
to show the advantages that would accrue to the Scot- 
tish Bar from the adoption of something resembling the 
English institution of Queen’s Counsel. The subject is 
first of all professional, but it has also an interest for 
the general public. According to the Psalmist, they 
who go down to the sea in ships do see the wonders of 
the deep, and they who go down * Lord knows where,’ 
as Byron might say, in law-suits, as is at one time or 
other the lot of most of us, see many wonders also, 
and find that all things that concern lawyers can be 
proved to concern them very nearly. 

In England, after a barrister has been called seven 
years he is eligible for ‘silk. At any time thereafter 
he applies to the Lord Chancellor, and if thought 
worthy receives the distinction. The external marks of 
his new position are few: he throws aside the stuff gown 
he has hitherto worn for one of the richer material, he 
is called within the bar by each judge ina brief formula, 
he sits afterwards in the front bench at court, and from 
his order judges and other high officials are usually 
though by no means invariably chosen. | Now in Scot- 
land and England alike it is the habit to employ two 
counsel on matters of real importance. This need 
surprise nobody. In any,country where a legal system 
is honestly worked it is only cases of real and 
narrow difficulty that are brought before the courts. 
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Many thousands are involved in the decision of some 
nice point : it is only natural that each side will do its 
utmost to win, and that each will first of all select two 
strings to the bow in the shape of a junior and senior 
counsel. Different qualities will be sought after in each, 
The junior should be plodding and careful : he must have 
all the facts tabulated, so that his leader may learn at 
once the relation of one part to another; he must 
also have the authorities bearing on the more tech- 
nical aspect of the case looked up and ready for citation 
or reference. The task of the leader—more learned in 
the general principles of law, and gifted with finer tact 
and greater experience—is to make all this learning 
available. A very Rupert of debate, he will dash in 
at the moment when the judge's mind is wavering, and 
by apposite allusion or reference decisively depress the 
balance in his client’s favour. Evidently both orders of 
mind are necessary for the proper conduct of business. 
And in London a solicitor goes to the Inner Bar for 
the one and the Outer Bar for the other as naturally 
and inevitably as he goes to the baker for bread and 
the butcher for meat. 

Something of the same kind takes place in Scotland. 
From the test of a practical experience some advo- 
cates emerge as ‘seniors, while their compeers who 
are either less successful or are otherwise qualified, 
and the younger men, are recognised as ‘ juniors.” The 
distinction is sufficiently real, but some external mark 
of rank is needed to give point and exactness to the 
distinction. As every one knows, the legal profession 
is fenced about by a rigorous system of etiquette. 
One rule is that a man senior in standing must not 
act as junior to a man who was ‘called’ or ‘ad- 
mitted’ after him. Now, in England the invention of 
the Queen’s Counsel neatly surmounts the difficulty, 
because when a man gets that rank he is ipso facto 
put over the heads of the Outer Bar. In Scotland it 
has of late been the practice to confer the rank of 
Queen's Counsel upon the Dean of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, the Lord Advocate, and the Solicitor-General ; 
but outside this little circle the title and its peculiar 
privileges are unknown. Again, while it is etiquette 
for (say) a Sheriff who continues to practise in Edin- 
burgh to ‘stop writing "—that is, not to act as a junior 
any more—it is forbidden to employ as junior to such 
an one an advocate who happens to be his senior in 
standing. Thus the rule is relaxed in Scotland only in 
the case of the Dean, the Advocate, and the Solicitor : 
a relaxation so small as to leave the difficulty practi- 
cally unsurmounted. 

It is the truth, though it needs some reflection 
to recognise it, that it is on the Edinburgh junior 
of mature years that the present system presses most 
hardly. Some counsel are peculiarly fitted to be 
juniors. In England many successful barristers wisely 
recognise this, and remain juniors all their lives. 
In Scotland such a man is in a different position: 
for in process of time he can but rarely be employed 
as a junior, his natural position, because there are 
few of sufficient standing to be his leader. Thus 
would be to 





the change—in whatever form it came 
everybody’s advantage. Long ago two counsel might 
have seemed a luxury to the Scot, but that time is over, 
and the sooner he recognises this and what it involves 
the better. 
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MODERN MEN. 
GENERAL LORD WOLSELEY, V.C. 


Cc PTAIN, orator, Irishman, politician, practitioner, poet 
/ __it isno easy thing to catch a character thus brilliantly 


variegated; but that mighty fire-raising engine, the Press, 
has fa pumped upon the edifice of Lord Wolseley’s fame 
that the way seems cleared to the inner shrine. Justice 
has on the whole been done; but the poet in him has 
somehow been dissembled, the fact being that hitherto his 
nice valour has avoided rhyme. But in poets ‘ inventive 
music’ is no more indispensable to progressive man than 
the common sense discountenanced after Pope and alto- 
gether rejected and despised since Byron ; and he is a tame 
historian who in Lord Wolseley everlooks the epic artist of 
The Soldier's Pocket-Book and the lyrist of The Fortnightly 
Review. Nor in taking stock of the poet shall you miss the 
man. Books have at least this quality: if they lie, detec- 
tion is simply a matter of time. The poet’s land it is that 
really contains the Palace of Truth; and Lord Wolseley 
being ‘tres fort, as the French say with their own fine shade 
of meaning, it is the more fortunate that he should have 
been prodigal of written and spoken poetry. The exami- 
nation thereof should be instructive ; for though it is true 
that there have been soldier-authors to whose writings 
one looks only for some confirmation of their character as 
declared upon the tented field, it is also true that none of 
these were poets in the potential mood. Napoleon is 
excepted, of course ; but Napoleon is an all-round excep- 
tion, and for obvious reasons it would be invidious here 
further to refer to him. 

The facts of Lord Wolseley’s career—which has been 
brilliant, serviceable, and conspicuous—in no way con- 
tradict the assumption. He has gone up the ladder 
rung by rung in the teeth of much opposition. He has 
been an ambitious, an active, and a fortunate soldier, 
from the date of his first commission in the 80th Foot to 
the days when from the telegraph clerk’s room at Korti 
he wired to a great and good Minister in his box at 
the Criterion the particulars of that ineluctable day at 
Khartoum. But he never was disposed so far to under- 
value the solidities of his profession as to sacrifice them 
to his muse. He was always too clever and too fond of 
work to attempt to rise without intense and serious effort. 
But from first to last the sacred impulse—(which makes 
the bard)—has been too much for him: has constrained 
him to be always expressing his poetic self poetically ; 
with something perhaps of the licence of the amateur, but 
assuredly with not more of it than makes the charm of pro- 
fessionals not a few. That he has thus distributed a cer- 
tain glamour over his career is true enough ; true also that 
But 
transfiguration has ever been the main business of the 


the said glamour has not been lacking in effect. 


poet, from Pindar and Sophocles down to Dagonet and 
T. Carlyle ; and Lord Wolseley, his hero once allowed, 
has borne himself like the best of his innumerable and 
immense forebears. Homer’s hero was Achilles; Lord 
Wolseley’s is Baron Cairo. The difference is merely 
epochal. 

To the proof. In the maiden preface to The Soldier's 
Pocket-Book, first edition—(a preface still printing)— you 
will find these words: ‘No claim is made on the score 
of literary merit’; and in these, as we affirm, Lord 
Wolseley the poet stands confessed. As the critic knows, 
in setting them down he was employing one of the com- 
monest poetic artifices. Was there ever, in effect, a poet— 
a modern poet at least—who did not either confess his love 
for art and the Muse, or represent himself to his readers 
as one innocent of artifice even to the point of being a monu- 
ment ofartlessness? In Lord Wolseley’s case the phrase is 
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significant ; for whobut the poet innate and hidden expected 
literary merit from the author of The Soldier's Pocket-Book, 
How to conceive the great Duke or the greater Julius 
sitting down to pen a little foreword, and anticipating 
with a blush the soft impeachment of dalliance with the 
Muse! And when Lord Wolseley’s poetic bias has been 
established, a wonderful simplification takes place ; for all 
his public sayings and doings crystallise about it, and 
by comparison a handful of diamonds becomes a difficult 
study. Certain eccentricities are inseparable from the 
poetic faculty or inspiration—certain licences which, in 
spite of the well-feigned surprise of writers interested in 
keeping alive old literary or quasi-literary controversies, 
are familiar to the common observer of human nature ; 
and of these Lord Wolseley the poet has availed himself 
to the full. Among them are self-consciousness or vanity— 
(the root of heroism)—lyrical fervour,the prophetic impulse, 
a certain inconstancy in matters of theory, and a certain 
feebleness in the matter of action. The kind of strength 
that enables a man to march in cold weather upon hot water 
and tea-leaves, or to bear ‘the wild life one has to lead in 
the field when cut adrift, perhaps entirely, from civilisa- 
tion, but at any rate from cooks, clubs, tailors, and boot- 
makers’ (vide aforesaid Maiden Preface) is adequate in a 
common soldier, but not ina leader of men; and Lord Wol- 
seley’s conspicuous position and high claims make ordinary 
strength in him little better than ordinary weakness in 
others. At Lucknow Captain Wolseley led the attack on the 
32nd mess-house, and won his V.C. brilliantly enough ; 
but at Korti, the supreme moment of his career, General 
Lord Wolseley showed himself no more abounding than 
the weakest of poets in the fortitude of the great com- 
mander. In 
fanatics there was neither room for nor profit in posing as 
there was nothing to do at Korti beyond 


a campaign against a horde of savages and 


a strategist ; 
of a decent staff officer; he might have 
had for the asking half a regiment of generals from 
Pall Mall or Caleutta to look to communications. His 
place—and none will gainsay it Abou Klea and 
Gubat, above all at Metemneh, to see that there was no 
delay of hours, much less of days, after the arrival of 
Orders from the Government, quotha ! 


It is with a stronger impulse of wor- 


the capacity 
—was at 


those steamers. 
That Government ? 
ship than ever that one thinks of Nelson’s blind eye. And 
in effect if Lord Wolseley had but cut his own telegraph 
wires, discovered that his presence was urgently needed 
elsewhere, devolved the command, and pushed on to Abou 
Klea, how differently it would all read now ! 

It is certain that 
Wolseley been required to act in character. 
—the official biography, by the way, stops there 
admirable as a brilliant and fortunate field-day, an agree- 
able} excursion for certain incomparable troops not rashly 


no other oceasion has Lord 
Tel-el-Kebir 


was 


upon 


exposed since the Alma. But wasit anything more? And 
if even Von Moltke is something of a cabinet soldier—a 
soldier always fighting with luck and the odds at his back 
—how does Lord Wolseley rank? One comes back in- 
evitably to the fact that once he was seriously tried, and 
then he was found wanting. For the rest, much need not 
here be said about him. Always more obviously politician 
than poet, he is scarce to be reproached with trimming at 
the proper time. And yet for inconstancy he puts all but 
the Master and Sir William into the shade. His Liberal 
departmental speeches had for a burden—to parody a 
poet whose voice we shall not hear again—something like 
this : 
‘ Wolseley ’s in office, 
All’s right with the world,’ 


They may be compared with his Conservative orations 


in which our military nakedness is exposed. Again his 
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feeling for names—-(all poets are nominalists)—gives what 
acrostic-mongers call a light : it compelled him to strip the 
line regiments of their historical numbers. This may partly 
account for his unpopularity ; as also may the fact that he 
has never threatened to resign, nor even worked up a little 
unpleasant friction, either to avert a really mischievous 
measure or further a really useful one. 

Nothing, writes our poet in a moment of special 
inspiration, ‘is more pitiable to see than a G.O.C. 
galloping about endeavouring himself to personally 
direct the movements of regiments and brigades. The 
general's mind should be clear and cool, so that he may be 
able to grasp the real and true condition of affairs, and so 
be in a position to decide quickly and positively what steps 
he should take next.’ Here, of course, is ‘ the seeing eye, 
the note of imagination, the poetic vision. But is it not 
just a little excessive and superfluous? Is it not much 
as if our only Literary Cricketer were to shout to the 
Oxford Eleven to keep their stumps up during the first 
over, if they mean to make many runs? Again, at his 
lyrical best in The Fortnightly Lord Wolseley is full of the 
joy of battle and that kind of thing. It is pure poetry, 
of course; but how remote from the temper of some 
great English captains who have hated the dire necessi- 
ties of war! And after all the most fatal expression of 
Lord Wolseley’s poetic gift is his trick of dropping into 
prophecy. Let but the shouting begin, and at once he 
becomes the sacer vates, and the public is told that not 
only has he spoken cheerfully of victory but has fore- 
seen everything even to the time when and the place 
where the other general will offer up his discredited and 
unavailing sword. This may be—and is—magnificent ; 
but is it war? To compare with it the stately exculpatory 
despatch which Sir Arthur addressed to the miserable 
Portuguese Government—(challenging his position behind 
Torres Vedras !)—is to have one’s doubts, and to reflect 
that after all the present epoch and the New Journalism 
are pretty well matched. 





PROSE POETS. 


A PROSE poet is not a man who can write both poetry 
= and prose. There have been such ambidextrous 
men: Dante and Milton are eminent examples. The 
prose poets, if they exist at all, are the men who for some 
reason or another have not written verse, but ‘ poetical ’ 

that is peculiar, often very peculiar—prose. Among 
these we might reckon Plato, Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, Sir 
Thomas Browne. The eighteenth century, the sane cen- 
tury, does not deal largely in writers of this kind : possibly 
James Macpherson checked them off with the portent of 
his Osstan. Our own century has produced not a few 
candidates : Carlyle and Ruskin may be selected as the 
chief. It should be observed, however, that these writers, 
trom Plato downwards, have not themselves claimed to be 
regarded as poets ; it is claimed for them by others. 

We had rather not define a poet; the analytic method 
will suit the subject best. Certain pullulant éhauches of 
definition may peep out by the way, but we had better 
knock them on the head promptly: let us not fetter our- 
selves. The most obvious thing is to search for authorities; 
but the search is rather a disappointing one. Aristotle is 
the first ; and Aristotle gives no definition, wise man! But 
he enumerates and he discusses, and he is really very 
good. Only, at the first go off he lands us in a verbal 
controversy ; he did not mean it, but he has used the ex- 
pression tots Adyors YrAois 7) Tots petpots. Upon these 
luckless words down swoop the region kites, the Her- 
manns, the Vahlens, the Stahrs, the Twinings, the Daciers, 
the Ritters, not to mention such light infantry as Chateau- 
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briand and Metastasio. It is probably hopeless. ‘By 
YiAois Adyous of course is meant prose.’ ‘No, by all the 
gods ! YAois Adyors means metfical composition unaccom- 
panied by music.’ Choked with learned dust we retire, 
and leave the combatants to their classical Donnybrook. 
True, it is hard to turn away from Aristotle, once (at 
Oxford) the very breath of our nostrils; but there is no 
help for it. One thing, however, we note, and that is 
that if Aristotle thought poetry could be written in prose 
he says nothing more about this poetic prose. The Poetics 
are devoted entirely to the different kinds of metrical 
composition. He might possibly have intended to reserve 
a niche for a muse yet to be born—to assign a pigeon-hole 
which had not up to his time been occupied. But it is im- 
possible that he should have considered Herodotus and 
Thucydides as poets. He might have seen the Cyropedia ; 
but he could not have anticipated ‘ the sugared inventions 
of that picture of love in Theagenes and Chariclea’ which 
was ‘ confectioned’ by Heliodorus seven centuries after- 
wards. No. We must give up Aristotle. 

And now to Horace—longo:intervallo; but again there 
is no help for it. ‘To Horace a poet is a writer of verse: 
he knows nothing of prose poets. The same may be said 
of Longinus and Quinctilian, although the latter has some 
interesting remarks on prose rhythms and in his attempt to 
classify them uses metrical nomenclature. So far, then, the 
prose poet is nowhere. But in the fifteenth century he 
appears with the Renaissance. Boccaccio was undoubtedly 
called a poet, and so were the Novellieri generally. This 
seems to have arisen from the revival of Platonic studies. 
Plato was the idol of the new learning, and a poet was a great 
and good thing; therefore Plato must be a poet. In this 
notion there is an almost ludicrously obvious fallacy; but the 
fallacy is not dead yet. There are still people who resent 
the separation between prose and poetry simply because 
they have an idea that poetry is the nobler art. It is in 
vain they are told that the two arts are distinct ; that there 
is no question of precedence between them; that the 
rhythms of prose may for all we know be more subtle 
and exquisite than the metres of poetry. They are chiefly 
concerned to claim for some favourite prose writer all the 
honour and dignity possible ; and as the laurel crown is 
supposed to carry with it dignity and honour, the laurel 
crown they must have. It should be remembered that 
there are still amongst us people who perpend the Sphinx- 
torpedo question : ‘ Whether is Dickens or Thackeray the 
greater genius ?’ Now noone will refuse to Plato the glory 
of his prose, though we may fail to perceive in the Phadrus 
the system of dochmiacs once triumphantly revealed to us 
by a German professor at a very private symposium. In- 
deed, these dochmiacs and quasi-metrical rhythms of prose 
are kittle cattle: in proportion as they press on towards re- 
cognisable metre they are destructive of good prose ; and 
the ‘ prose that can be read straight off into blank verse, 
though soothing’ to the ear of the inexperienced, is the 
béte noire of all who value a nervous and manly diction. 

The Plato- worship and the theory of prose-poetry 
passed over together into Britain in the sixteenth century. 
Accordingly we find that it was preached by that brilliant 
society the Cambridge School of Platonists, and especially 
by Philip Sidney. In his Defence of Poetry he throws the 
gates open to all works of imagination in the very widest 
sense. ‘Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
it is hard to deny him anything; but here we must be 
firm. Then comes the era of Boileau and Pope, Horace 
revived, the total eclipse of the Platonic claims. And so 
through the eighteenth century, until in Shelley, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth, we find an enthusiastic 
champion of the prose poet. Shelley's treatment of the 
subject is not so good, not so winning, as Sidney's. Sidney 
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is so fresh and buoyant, so clear and in every way de- 
lightful, that we are almost obliged to stop our ears to 
such a siren. But Shelley is pseudo-scientifie and very 
pretentious. One feels that one has to deal in his case 
with a revolutionary whose wild liberalism would throw 
open everything to everybody. He is himself impatient 
of metrical restrictions, though as a matter of fact the 
only freedom he used personally was that of extending 
and varying the established metrical systems, and that 
with admirable results. ‘ All the great historians,’ he says, 
‘ Herodotus, Plutarch, Livy, were poets’; but ‘the greatest 
poetry has never been expressed ; it is in the conception, 
and remains there.’ Precisely so: sic melius situm, perhaps; 
but this is an odd kind of poetry, even though it be ‘ the 
echo of the eternal music.’ 

However, the prose poets, for reasons best known to 
themselves, do not use metre. Most of them seem to have 
submitted to what we cannot suppose they thought a 
defect : the thunder of a great prose reverberating around 
the heights of a great style amply satisfied them. Carlyle 
He actually tried verse and 
Carlyle 


is perhaps a crucial instance. 
failed egregiously. This is surely instructive. 
had imagination enough for any poet or dozen of poets— 
a fiery imagination, too; but it had to be satisfied with 
prose. If it had ever taken the wings of strong verse, 
wide-sweeping, fate-scooping, what a terrific dragon would 
have been added to modern literature! We have most 
likely come to the root of the matter. 

No definitions, but an experiment: take a song of 
Burns. It cannot be written in prose—that is undeni- 
able. But why not? ‘It is but 


let the ‘short burst’ be in prose. 


a short burst’: well, 
But 


course there is nothing impossible about the proposal 


it cannot: of 
except that it is impossible. Let fany one, then, ask 
The answer 
it is not a matter of ideas 
but of emotions ; nor, again, in emotion, a matter of quan- 
tity but of quality. 


himself the question why it is impossible. 
will be something like this: 


We may speak of tension, pitch, and 
so forth ; but what we feel is that the emotion plies back 
upon itself, that it cannot but do so, that it is a necessity 
of this emotion. There are, if we like to say so, two equal 
forces of emotion—that of Burns, that of Carlyle. Images, 
vivid images, came ‘ teeming’ upon both men ; but these 
images produced different kinds of emotion: in Burns an 
emotion which proceeded at once to metre ; in Carlyle an 
emotion which did not proceed to metre, which was not 
indeed quite satisfied with prose, kicked, struggled, flung 
about, at last had to be satisfied; growled, grumbled : 
hence savagery and much lurid splendour. 

The metrical man seeks instinctively the control of 
metre: it is a generous instinct. He yields to the curb 
as a fine horse does: the full beauty of his action cannot 
be exhibited without it ; and the curb is of gold. So the 
human body, for the more generous exertion of muscular 
energy, needs and submits to restraint. It is not a 
question of an emotion determining this way or that: 
the emotions are differently conditioned. We must put 
the point of separation deeper down, not at the mere 
bifurcation of the prose organ and the metrical organ. 

We have used the term generous, and we have used it 
advisedly. Our great poets have all felt and obeyed this 
metrical impulse ; it is congenital, it is the very mark of 
the great guild to which they belong. Carlyle, and for 
the matter of that Walt Whitman, are frustrate metricists, 
not poets: they are instinctive rebels, and must take the 
consequences. Milton was only saved from the same fate 
by the astounding development of his ambidextrous mind. 
Thoroughbred, with the rich blood of all the poets in him, 
he is the perfect type of the generosus, a scion of the stirps 
that must be metrical, leal son of the guild that never dies. 
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When he wants to fight he betakes him to his prose, 
and hits like Pollux: but to express his deeper emotions, 
whether transitory or sustained, for ‘ high-raised phantasy,’ 
he summons to his aid the 

‘ Sphere-born harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse’ ; 
and so attains to 

‘That undisturbed song of pure concent, 

Aye sung before the sapphire-coloured throne 
To Him that sits thereon.’ 


BEHIND THE BAR. 


S not even the laborious German has taken the bar- 
maid in hand, her history during the classical and 
medieval periods of the world’s annals is obscure in the 
highest degree. Mr. Lang possibly knows if she ever 
was a solar or a lunar myth, but if he does he has never 
imparted his knowledge. You shall read through the 
many volumes in which the judicious M. Rollin has re- 
lated the history of the ancient Egyptians, Babylonians, 
Medes, and Persians without finding the least trace of 
her. Not even the most daring of Mr. Gladstone's corre- 
spondents has ever besought an Homeric reference to her; 
and if any had done so, the returning post-card would 
probably have contained a curt reference to Lempriére. 
Then for a little your drooping courage might revive. 
Was not Hebe Goddess of Youth, daughter of Juno and 


Did 


translation choose her for wife ? 


cup-bearer to the gods ? not Hercules after his 
So Jackson exalted with 
glory and riches might pass from the ‘kind, life-giving 
the She at the 


But this is an admitted fable ; you want the 


Pelican’ to mate himself with fairest 


Criterion ! 
real facts of the case. If you jumped to more modern 
times, and ‘winded’ her through the whole course of 
English literature, you would find numerous, yet sliadowy, 
traces. In Chaucer (for instance) she is quaintly termed a 
tappestere; in Shakespeare she is but a serving-wench. 
The Laureate calls her by her modern name ; but then 
‘bitter barmaid waning fast, how unimaginative, how un- 
complimentary! ‘The picture is never a full one, and in 
despair you fall back on the a priori method, arguing that 
as she is (abstractly considered) a person serving wine or 
whatever else is drunk, she must always have existed 
though no perfect record remain. 

After all, like many things besides, she has evolved, and 
in this latter end of our century is possibly something that 
she never was before. She is obviously one cf those flowers 
that bloom best in great cities ; so that, whilst you would 
seek your typical milkmaid in the country, it is from the 
capital you would choose your typical barmaid. Her num- 
bers are in London very large, tor she forms a necessary 
part of the establishment in every restaurant, tavern, and 
public-house. Her social position is somewhere between 
the governess and the domestic servant, so that even the 
highest specimens are drawn from the lower middle class. 
This class is in London tolerably well off; and as it spends 
next to nothing on education or literature, it has all the 
more to waste in dress and food and other material joys. 
The girls as they grow up find time hang heavy on their 
hands and, not being able to go to sea as their brothers 
may, yet having a desire to see the great world, they 
survey it After 
Most of them work because, 


as best they can from behind the bar. 
all, these are the minority. 

like other people, they must. The profession is not hard 
to learn so far as its plainest features are concerned. Some 
sleight of hand would seem requisite to dash exactly half- 
a-pint into a pint measure ; but even your novice can always 
err on what from the landlord’s point of view is the safe side. 
At any rate, custom, reasonable or unreasonable, has fixed 
four weeks as the time which an average young woman 
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takes to become thoroughly grounded in the principles 
and practice of her art; hence the beginner offers or is 
required to ‘give a month,’ as is the term: she will do 
without wages, that is, during a period well described (in 
Tennysonian phrase) as a ‘roaring moon.’ As she is pro- 
vided with food and lodging on the premises her salary 
is but small—from ten to twenty shillings a week: not 
often below the first sum, never or hardly ever above the 
second. Those who know their London at all know that 
hers, like every other calling—only more so—is crowded 
to excess; so that if one keep a public-house, and let it 
be known by way of advertisement that one wants a bar- 
maid, from three to four hundred young women, more or 
less attractive, will crowd the street in front of one’s 
premises to the great interruption of one’s business, though 
to the manifest delight of all the mankind in one’s en- 
vironment. Perhaps you will prefer filling up the vacant 
place by private recommendation to attempting a judg- 
ment more perplexing if less invidious than Paris's. But 
however the place is filled, certain qualities are expected. 
The barmaid should be tall and good-looking: what is 
called in Scotland ‘ a wise-like wumman.’ This is attained 
without much difficulty, since in the South of England 
comely girls are plentiful if beautiful girls be rare. It is 
scarcely an ‘ excellent thing’ if her voice ‘ be soft and low,’ 
yet it ought not to be harsh and strident. Punctuality, 
neatness, and the other commonplace virtues are as im- 
portant here as elsewhere. Then, she must look pleasant 
under every combination of circumstances— must have like 
Lesbia a ‘beaming eye, an endless flow of small talk, the 
heart to smile at every feeble witticism, the soul to take 
a sympathetic interest in the affairs of all her ‘regulars.’ 
She must have, in short, the grand barmaid manner, which 
in perfection approaches genius. ‘She had a very taking 
way with the customers’: in such words is the epitaph 
of the compleat barmaid written. 

Various motives or combinations of motives attract the 
citizens of London to its many bars. Some may go to 
quench their thirst, and whether a young lady or an 
automatic machine pass the pewter is to them _ indif- 
ferent. But to many young men these places are both 
club and drawing-room. The attractions of taverns have 
been commemorated by poets and novelists ; and, leav- 
ing aside all questions of goodness or badness, one may 
assume that such attractions exist. By a natural associa- 
tion of ideas they transfer themselves to the local Hebe. 
Also das ewig Weibliche must count for something. Is 
it not the most potent if the most common of all en- 
chantments? The compleat barmaid must act on this, 
and convey to each gilded or ungilded youth the im- 
pression that she is particularly interested in him, that 
she considers his babble entertaining, and that in a 
little she will become very fond of him. When that 
little is it would be hard to say. Like the lump of hay 
fixed in front of the horse, it preserves an unalterable dis- 
tance. Nay, her attention must not be given too much 
to one, or her ‘ governor’ will frown, and the slighted ones, 
thirsty and angered, will beat clamorously on the counter. 
Like other artists, she must strike the happy medium. 
From some points of view the life has its attractions, for 
it is touched with something of the stir, the bustle, the 
associations of the great world; and, like Ulysses, the 
barmaid knows much of men and cities, and is toAvrpomos 
in more senses than one. 

Yet on the whole her lot is none of the happiest. She 
is at it early in the morning, and she does not rest, save 
for the scantiest period, till half-past twelve next morn- 
ing : her ‘ sore task does not divide the Sunday from the 
week,’ though the law forces her master to close an hour 
and a half earlier on that day. Talk of an Eight Hours 
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Bill! She would welcome a Twelve Hours Bill as a gift 
from Heaven itself. She is not, perhaps, quite so badly off 
as the German Kellnerin or the French dame de comptoir, 
because English people in their business relations do not 
drive so hard as the gallant and sentimental foreigner; but 
she is worse off than perhaps anybody else among us, and 
as she cannot clamorously proclaim her woes she suffers 
without redress. Then how trying always to look pleasant ! 
An actress has to do so for an hour a night, and if she has 
some (then) secret woe you pity her; but to wear cheerful- 
ness as a mask during all the waking hours of one’s life! 
The necessity is almost horrible. A more subtle evil is her 
ill-defined position. She is neither one thing nor another 
—neither lady nor ‘slavey.’ At first glance and first 
speech she may seem the first, but—! She is bejewelled 
with paste, her dress is more often gaudy than neat, the 
trail of the pewter is over it all. Dimly conscious of this, 
she makes wild efforts after gentility. Thus she discards 
the plain Peggy or Bess or Susan of fact and her childhood 
for the Carrie or Louie or Maud of cheap fiction—the study 
of her maturer years. Some ‘extravagant and erring spirits’ 
assume to themselves the title of ‘Tottie’ ; but, as Lord 
Bacon would say, ‘so end they unfortunate.’ Does she 
make a good wife? She loves the garish day, and takes 
ill with domestic privacy. If her husband is a poor man 
her training has not made her apt for domestic economy. 
Some young (or old) fool of a better class links himself 
to her not infrequently, with results and results. The 
modern woman is at least adaptable ; and the barmaid is 
very modern. Yet is she most fortunate when the pub- 
lican takes her for mate, for then her ‘later years’ do not 
unhappily ‘go down among the pots.’ 

Has she a soul, or is she a mere automaton? You 
incline to the latter view as you watch her ‘ fixed,’ 
mechanical wile, note the limited play of her gesture, 
hark to the eternally recurring slang of her continuous 
chatter. And yet she has not only a soul but a heart, 
wherein consists too often the tragedy, the vulgar yet 
ancient tragedy, of her lot: which things are not for this 
smiling page. 





‘TO SUIT THE NEWER DAY.’ 


XO the mind of woman the lengthening days, for all 
their promise of spring buds and summer flowers, are 
chilled by the thought that the keener sunlight and the 
brighter weather insist upon defects in gowns and hats to 
which the growing glooms were merciful. Did it greatly 
matter what she wore ‘in November fogs and December 
snows’ provided only her frock and cloak were of such 
shape and hue as not too clearly to discover the ravages of 
rain, soot, and all the other mischievous ‘little foxes’ of a 
London winter? But now comes the clearer air that 
makes imperfection more imperfect, and now is the time 
for hats and gowns winterly in texture but in colour 
touched with a sense of the brightening year. 

The tailor is regnant still. A month or two hence 
will see his kingdom shrunk; but through the period 
of fog and frost and nipping and eager airs the dress- 
maker must follow in his train, and so far as in her lies 
suppress in all she does those fantasies that sound the note 
of sex. But how far is that possible? No doubt a man’s 
hand wrought the gown that at a recent private view 
diverted so much seeing from the pictures ; but one could 
still swear to it as the concept of a woman’s brain. Imagine 
a soft, dull fabric in that shade of terra-cotta which 
most inclines to pink, trimmed with grey astrachan, 
a narrow border thereof picking out the hem of the 
skirt and outlining the loose-fronted bodice, beneath 
the which there gleamed a full waistcoat of terra-cotta 
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silk ; and crown all this with a hat of soft grey beaver 
low-crowned and broad-brimmed, and thereon, arranged 
with subtle carelessness, a mass of grey plumage shot 
through with a soft rosy tint. Of course it was as scant 
and strait as it well could be; for thus doth fashion or- 
dain, taking heed for once of the ways in which we must 
walk, if we walk at all, whether in city streets or country 
lanes. There was nothing superfluous either in length or 
width ; there was hardly a fold to break the line from waist 
to heel; and the result, while something the sternest 
rationalist could not but approve, was yet informed with 
a distinction your rationalist has never compassed. The 
severity of the tailor gowns of six months ago was 
luxurious and extravagant compared with the severity of 
such as this. They are mercilessly simple. But O! the 
peril of that simplicity! And O! the lion in the path it is 
to the wretched amateur! ‘Could not she, too, succeed 
in pulling off a gown like that?’ And forth she goes ; 
and the Bond Street builder is unto her what the Floren- 
tine cabinet-maker is unto the Crafty Artsman ; and the 
end is failure unmitigated and unspeakable. For it is the 
way of the amateur to believe that good intentions and 
earnest endeavour are everything; and the delusion is 
never so strong as when the consummation in view is dig- 
nified simplicity. For it is given to few to know that 
that is the conquest of art, and nothing else. 

The Leathern Age foreviewed and figured by the late 
Diogenes Teufelsdroeckh is coming fast upon us. Not yet 
does ‘the young beauty step forth in her suit of scarlet 
morocco,’ it is true, but she trims the front and sides of her 
gown with panels of beaded and embroidered kid. It has 
something of the gleam of satin, with a softer texture, and a 
waistcoat of it fits the figure as nothing woven can. As for 
the Hat Question—perennial in interest and in mutability a 
type of life—it now consists in one or other extreme of size. 
You may shelter yourself from storm under such a super- 
structure of velvet and plumage as would make even Gains- 
borough’s Duchess passion-pale ; or you may twist a knot of 
ribbon round a bird’s wing and say : ‘ Behold, it is enough !’ 
A scrap of fur entwined with a scrap of velvet and set be- 
tween fringe and chignon will make a bonnet for any one 
that can wear it ; so will, so does, a pretence at head- 
gear bulking scarce larger than the aigrette donned for a 
ball. But there be they who like to know that they are 
wearing a hat—who are dubious of those suggestions of 
which a humming-bird in flight appears the most sub- 
stantial part ; and for them there are round toques com- 
posed of three rolls of velvet superimposed like the tiers 
of a wedding-cake, and held in place at the back by 
an ornament of sparkling jet and an osprey falling over 
the crown. Also there are hats of scarlet velvet, their 
bold brilliancy scarce dashed by the garniture of black 
beading ; and there are Spanish hats of black felt, with 
the two black pompons in front without which no bull- 
fighter would enter the ring, while far back on the left 
peeps from beneath the brim a bow of red or yellow 
ribbon, recalling the kerchief with which the espada binds 
his hair. Or if a girl be economical of mind or fearless of 
wind and weather she may put on a sailor-hat sheathed in 
tarpaulin and superior to all climates. Truly there is an 
abundancy of choice. 

For out-door overalls the long cloak or ulster leaves the 
fancy little scope ; but it may run riot in wraps for evening 
wear. It is scarce possible to make them of stuffs too 
gorgeous or to trim them too 
and tendrils are embroidered 
appliqués in plush, velvet, and One beautiful wrap 
is of pale green silk trimmed in a pattern of broad leaves 
with dark terra-cotta plush, and edged with undyed 
ostrich feathers. Another, for maturer years and therefore 


elaborately—so that stems 
among flowers and leaves 
gold. 
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of longer and more flowing make, is of deep blue, brocaded 
with pale pink roses; and yet another of black velvet so 
laden with an appliqué of gold leaves as to be rather sur- 
mised than seen. If women thus garmented fail of triumph 
in the space between cloak-room and carriage, then let 
them return to the knitted shawls and crochet hoods of 


our grandmothers. For dress is wasted on them. 


BARDIC IRELAND. 


GOOD deal has been written about the first few cen- 
turies of Irish history both for the specialist and the 
general reader. He who cannot be persuaded to dip into 
the Senchus Mor and The Book of the Dun Cow for himself, 
“an turn to the histories of Mr. Standish O’Grady, or to 
Lady Fergusson’s Irish Before the Conquest, or to Mrs. 
Bryant's Celtic Ireland (London : Kegan Paul). Sir Samuel 
Fergusson’s ballads and Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s Legends of 
St. Patrick, and the retrospective poems in his Jnnisfail— 
these more than the Legends—are fuil, too, of the spirit of 
these stormy centuries. Mrs. Bryant runs over what is 
known of the eleven hundred years from the Nativity to 
the landing of Strongbow. She does not take it king by 
king and saint by saint like Lady Fergusson, but picks out 
facts that seem to her of moment and comments on these. 
Thus, she has chapters on the influence of ancient Ireland 
and England on each other, on the bardic order, on St. 
Patrick and his clerics, on the working in precious metals 
and the missal-painting of the Irish, and so forth ; and the 
general effect is good. 

In those ages the genius of the Gael seems to have 
found its most complete expression. From the monasteries 
of Ireland Europe learned to illuminate its bibles and psal- 
ters, and therewith the manner of working beautifully in 
metals. Irish music, also, was widely heard of ; and some 
believe that the modern harp came thus from Ireland, 
Celtic conquest poured out too, one Irish ard-reigh meet- 
ing his death by lightning as he crossed the Alps; and 
when St. Patrick had Christianised the country another 
kind of conquest began, and England, Scotland, Iceland, 
Germany, and France owed their Christianity mainly to the 
Irish missions. In these first centuries the Celt made him- 
self: later on Fate made him. It is in his early history and 
literature that you must look for his character: above all 
in his literature. The bards, kept by the rules of their 
order apart from war and the common affairs of men, rode 
hither and thither gathering up the dim feelings of the 
time, and making them conscious. In the history one 
sees Ireland ever struggling vainly to attain some kind 
of unity. In the bardic tales it is ever one, warring 
within itself, indeed, but always obedient, unless under 
The Tain Bo, 


the greatest of all these epics, is full of- this devotion. 


some great provocation, to its high king. 


Later, when things were less plastic, men rose against 
their ard-reigh for any and everything: one because at 
dinner he was given a hen’s egg instead of a duck’s. 

The bards were the most powerful influence in the 
land, and all manner of superstitious reverence environed 
them round. No gift they demanded might be refused 
them. One king being asked for his eye by a bard in quest 
of an excuse for rousing the people against him plucked it 
out and gave it. Their rule was one of fear as much as 
love. A poem and an incantation were almost the same. A 
Some- 


thing of the same feeling still survives, perhaps, in the 


satire could fill a whole country-side with famine. 


extreme dread of being ‘rhymed up’ by some local maker 
of unkindly verses. This power of the bards was re- 
sponsible, it may be, for one curious thing in ancient 
The warriors were 
not simply warriors, the kings simply kings, the smiths 


Celtic history: its self-consciousness. 
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simply smiths: they all seem striving to bring some- 
thing out of the world of thoughts into the world of 
deeds—a something that always eluded them. (When 
the Fenian militia were established in the second cen- 
tury they were no mere defenders of coast-line or 
quellers of popular tumult. They wanted to revive the 
kind of life lived in old days when the Chiefs of the 
Red Branch gathered round Cuchullin. They found them- 
selves in an age when men began to love rich draperies 
and well-wrought swords, to exult in dominion and the 
lordship of many flocks. They resolved to live away from 
these things in the forest, cooking their food by burying 
it under a fire ; and passing such laws as that none of their 
order should take a dowry with his wife, but marry her for 
love alone. Nor would they have among them any man 
who did not understand all the several kinds of poetry. 
In the end they grew proud and tyrannical, and the people 
rose and killed them at Gavra. Old Celtic Ireland was 
full of these conscious strivings—unless, indeed, her whole 
history be fiction. Indeed Cuchullin, Finn, Oisin, St. 
Patrick, the whole ancient world of Erin may well have 
been sung out of the void by the harps of the great bardic 
order. 

Almost certainly a number of things taken most literally 
by Mrs. Bryant are in no sense history. She supposes it a 
matter proven and indisputable that the primeval races, 
Fomorians, Tuatha dé Dananns, Milesians and the rest 
mentioned in The Book of Invasions, were historic peoples; 
and Rhys, Joubainville, and others have made it certain 
that they were merely bardic myths. Their present 
was not their ancient shape. The monks amused them- 
selves by humanising these old gods, turning them into 
pious early colonisers, and tracing their descent to Noah. 
It has been found possible, however, to pick out something 
of their old significance, and discern in them the gods of 
light warring on the spirits of darkness—on the Fomorians 
who had but one leg under them and one arm in the 
middle of their breasts, and lived under the sea: creatures 
who turned under the monkish touch into common two- 
armed and two-legged pirates. Some few of the divine races, 
indeed—the Tuath dé Danann chiefly—preserved a parcel 
of their ancient dignity, and, becoming the fairies, dwell 
happily near their deserted altars. The monks were sad 
spoilers of things pagan. The old warlike centuries bored 
them. Onthe margin of a Latin history of the early days 
of Finn Ma Cool, the scribe has written in Gaelic: ‘ Holy 
Virgin, when will brother Edmund come home from the 
meeting ?’ 

Mrs. Bryant takes this hurly-burly of gods quite seri- 
ously, and tries to identify them with Iberian, Ugrian, 
Belge, and other races She does not seem to have 
heard even of the mythologic view. Other portions of 
her book are excellent. Her chapter on the Brehon Laws 
could searce be better. She shows how Ireland was above all 
things democratic and communistic—all lands belonging 
to the tribe. It was just such a system that a sociable 
people full of restless energies would make themselves ; 
and, as might be said of Greece, it turned out good for 
the world, bad for the nation. When other countries were 
bowed under military despotism, missions poured forth 
over Europe from the schools of Ireland, but when the 
day of battle came she could not combine against the in- 
vader. Each province had its own assembly and its own 
king. There was no focus to draw the tribes into one. The 
national order perished at the moment when other coun- 
tries like Germany and Iceland were beginning to write 
out their sagas and epics in deliberate form. The trap- 
pings of the warrior ages had not yet passed away, 
yet modern thought was near enough to give them a cer- 
tain remoteness, so that the artist could detach himself 
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from his material. The moment had come to write out old 
tales in Nibelungenlieds and Eddas; but Ireland was doomed 
to have no rest, no peace, no leisure for students to labour 
in: the bees were too hard pressed by the wasps to make 
any honey. Her passionate bardic inspiration died away, 
leaving nothing but seeds that never bore stems, stems 
that never wore flowers, flowers that knew no fruitage. 
The literature of ancient Ireland is a literature of vast, 
half-dumb conceptions. The moment when the two 
worlds, ours and theirs, drew near to speak with each 
other was wasted in fight. No sooner were the Danes 
expelled than Strongbow came in. The shaping of 
bardic tales, the adornment of missals, the working in 
precious metals, all came to an end. The last-wrought 
gold shrine was done in 1166, three years before the 
landing of the Norman. Instead of the well-made poems 
we might have had, there remains but a wild anarchy of 
legends—a vast pell-mell of monstrous shapes: huge 
demons driving swine on the hill-tops ; beautiful shadows 





whose hair has a peculiar life and moves responsive to 
their thought ; and here and there some great hero like 
Cuchullin, some epic needing only deliberate craft to be 
searce less than Homer. There behind the Ireland of 
to-day, lost in the ages, this chaos murmurs like a dark 
and stormy sea full of the sounds of lamentation. And 
through all these throbs one impulse—the persistence of 
Celtic passion: a man loves or hates until he falls into the 
grave. Years pass over the head of Conchobar and Finn: 
they forget nothing. Quinet has traced the influence of 
the desert on the Israelitish people. As they were chil- 
dren of the earth, and as the Parsees are of the fire, so 
do the Celtic Irish seem of the fellowship of the sea: 
ever changing, ever the same. 


W. B. Yeats. 





THE CUSHAT. 


ee cushat, wood-pigeon, ring-dove, queest or queist 

(as he is variously called) is of interest to more 
than the farmers for several reasons. He is songless, 
but he is beautiful of plumage and swift of wing. He 
avoids the neighbourhood of man and refrains from dove- 
cots, yet stays with us all the year round. He builds 
his nest of twigs high in the branches, but so care- 
lessly and as it were so casually that the eggs in it 
can be seen from the ground below. And he everywhere 
bears witness to the wealth of the soil: you never find 
him where deer browse or sheep nibble, but only where 
there is good feeding. Like all birds he has his uses, and ful- 
fils a purpose in Nature. Thus, for example, he helps the 
farmer to clean his land ; for, feeding on weeds and wild- 
ings, he clears the corn-fields of what is called ‘ mother of 
wheat,’ and roots up the wild mustard (our worst weed) 
when ripe and ready to drop, and also the rapid chick- 
weed. All three are such pests as the farmers hate to 
see ; but the pigeon loves them, and the growth of them 
signifies that presently he will abound. On the other 
hand, his intelligence being lodged (like that of many be- 
sides) in his stomach, he is the destroyer and the devourer 
of much that is good. ‘ He’s awfu’ bad,’ the farmer tells 
you, ‘at the wheat-sowing’ ; and he does a vast amount 
of damage to the turnips before they are thinned, or when 
hard weather has set in and they are full-grown. He will 
even fill himself with the bone-dust used for top-dressing, 
and in the early summer morn he has been caught in 
the act of feeding on green gooseberries. Ever-watchful 
and shy and simple, he is yet devoid of cunning. What puts 
the rook on the alert has no meaning to the cushat. Frank 
Buckland said that his increase is chiefly due to excessive 
game-preserving and the idiotic pursuit of his natural 
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enemy, the hawk; and the fact is that on arable land 
in the Lothians in winter time you will find him in vast 
flocks. In his thousands, too, he is driven over from Nor- 
way in search of food ; and then he is small and very swift, 
his wings are tinged a dull bronze, there is a whitish ring 
about the neck, and his plumage is inferior to that of his 
British brother. He eats at sunrise and sunset, and he 
eats voraciously. To watch him alight and peck the grain 
in the fields is almost to think him paid for it, he does it 
so nimbly and with so constant a mind : daily, indeed, 
he consumes almost his own weight of solid food. I have 
known of one—(found dead at the Isle of May Light- 
house)—with as much grain in his crop as filled a large 
tumbler. On an estate in the Lothians the keeper is in 
the habit of shooting a pigeon almost weekly; he opens 
the crop and notes its contents ; his yearly record would 
be worth reading. 

The wood-pigeon, though not easily scared, is easily 
gulled. With the French, as with ourselves, he personifies a 
dupe ; but in Mecca he is sacred, and the Russians call him 
God’s bird. In Louisiana, if he comes in flocks, he is a pre- 
sage of pestilence ; and a British proverb has it that he who 
is sprinkled with pigeon’s blood will never die a natural 
death. His flight is unequalled in directness and in swift- 
ness: he seems so to cleave the air. Afar off in the horizon 
you espy a speck ; the speck becomes a dot, the dot ap- 
proaches with marvellous velocity, and with a rush and a 
whir of wings he flashes by ; in a second he again becomes 
a dot, in another he is resolved into a speck, and in a third 
he vanishes into space—all with the suddenness of a gust 
of wind. He cannot fly slow: for him to be on the wing 
is to go full speed; he is ever monotonously in earnest. 
Most birds fly noiselessly ; but the wood-pigeon, with his 
great speed, his strength of wing, and his rapid volita- 
tion, makes a great volume of sound: the noise of him 
rising in company is like the voice of distant thunder, and 
heard at night and in the forest it will startle the least 
nervous. His note consists of about six beats; and, 
although in a minor key, it is one of the gentlest sounds 
in bird-music. To stand in a wood and listen to it shower- 
ing from the fir-tops is to understand why Nature has not 
given the cushat gall, and why it is that, rejoicing in such 
passionate accents and such strength of wing, he was chosen 
to draw the car of Venus. On the wing he is dumb; he 
is the only bird which, occasionally, runs over his love-song 
on the nest. ‘ Her maids shall lead her as with the voice of 
doves,’ says the Hebrew poet ; and the fact is, the cooing, 
sexual call of the cushat is the most soothing and per- 
suasive among woodland sounds. Deep, rich, muffled, 
musical, rising and falling as on the waves of the wind, 
it makes the air drowsy. Moreover, for all its thrill of 
earnestness and its strain of melancholy, it is of all the 
sounds of the open landscape the most comfortable and 
most pleasing, for it speaks to the heart as with the very 
voice of ever-returning spring. 





The cushat is easiest shot in winter, when he collects in 
great crowds, and you find him in the fields sitting on the 
snow with his feathers on end and ‘ oorie’ looking, though, 
you would think, the closer he held them the warmer he 
would be. Hunger keeps the birds in flocks ; but if they 
intermingle like geese on a river they keep themselves 
separate like the natives of several country-sides in an 
urban show. In a single field in my parish I have counted 
as many as fifty guns at work one winter's day. A few years 
back the East-Lothian farmers voluntarily assessed them- 
selves to keepthe bird within bounds, and paid so many pence 
for every head and egg brought in. Now within a five-mile 
radius I know of three men—rat, rabbit, and mole catchers 
—who make the shooting of him pay; but during the har- 
vest, when the grain is cut and stooked and before it 
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is ingathered, the farmers go out gunning for them- 
selves. He gives good sport—sport not only novel but 
natural, sport both for summer and winter, both for solitary 
andcompany. You need no help—no beater, no dog ; nor 
have you any assessment in name of rent. But you must 
have your wits about you, you must be very patient, above 
all you must be a good shot. The thing is never to let 
the birds get eye of you, for they are not so easily startled 
by sound as by sight. When they are hid among growing 
corn you may have to shout at them again and again before 
they will take wing. The law of sport holds good with them 
as with more fashionable birds: you must watch their haunts 
if you would look for profitable sport. Now in winter, when 
thecushat is drivento our shores inthousands by snowstorms, 
youfind him in the turnip-fields and in the forests; in spring 
he follows the sower with the rooks ; in early summer he 
feeds on the young leaves of the turnip, and later on grain 
laid by the rain and wind and on the stooks of harvest ; 
he deftly gleans the fields or he gathers beech-nuts in the 
autumn. He isa clean eater, and where he drinks you 
may be sure the water is clear. 

The best shooting is got at break of day. You must be 
among the ripening corn before the sun is up; and if you 
hide where the pigeons feed, you note that when he rises 
they forthwith quit their nests and alight on the trees 
with a clash. There they rest awhile and look about 
them in every direction before descending. All forenoon 
you will find them going and coming, but when the day is 
at its height they bask on the tree-tops and plume them- 
selves. Then they are fond of ash and birch trees, but in 
winter they prefer Scots and spruce firs for the greater 
shelter. They feed pretty late at night—later than house 
pigeons, which are not seen after sundown, for the reason 
(it is supposed) that these are afraid to enter the dovecote 
after dark, while at no time is the cushat afraid to enter a 
wood. A windy summer day with plenty of sun is the 
best, for then they alight without looking or listening, and 
instantly fall to with a will. In dull days or wet they 
stick to the forest, for they love to keep their feathers dry. 
In grey, still, sunless weather, whenever they alight on a 
tree they lift their tails, turn their heads to all sides to 
look and listen, and then, satisfied they are safe, they go 
In the breed- 
ing season, whenever the male alights on the tree he 


to pluming, or they swoop upon the grain. 


rook-it-y-coos and hops from bough to bough in combat 
with his rivals. They fight with their wings. Few birds 
are so fond of their young: they will hardly leave the nest 
at your approach ; they let you knock them off, and will 
then skim the ground a little way off and anxiously wait 
your disappearance. 

Pigeon shooting is not so easy as it looks, for the birds are 
difficult to stalk and as difficult to kill. If you want the 
new experience dear to Britons, try cushat shooting. It 
takes you at all times of the year into fields and forests 
you would not otherwise know ; it compels you to go by 
blind roads and across sequestered ditches ; it makes you 
at home with your lands, and gives you the secret of views 
you must otherwise ignore. It is possibly homely: it is 
certainly exciting. You will find it difficult to keep out of 
sight, and the moment the quarry see you they are away. 
It is only to the commonplace mind, as who should say 
the Average Browningite, that it is uninteresting. To him 
who knows, to the artist (in other words), it is really as 
good as grouse shooting: in the hills, indeed, your cushat 
is scarcer than your grouse. 
you want, you do the farmers and the State some service. 
If this form of patriotism contents you not, then can you 


Also, if morality is what 


make money, and that pleases most. 
Some men are feeble-minded enough to despise shooting 
anything not in the game list, and yet are capable of 
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ordering their cooks to serve the cushat as game. Now 
we cannot all have shootings, and such of us as will may 
have as much cushat shooting as we will. It may not 
be fashionable, but assuredly it is natural, and the sport 
that is natural should be pursued. Like everything of 
this quality it has an educational influence, inasmuch as 
it makes you self-reliant and appreciative of others ; it 
strengthens your powers of observation, develops your 
ingenuity, obliges you to become acquainted with your- 
self and Nature ; it gives plenty of locomotion and a great 
variety of scenery, for every shot is reached through quest 
and exercise. Nor is it without romance. You take a winter 
moonlight night that the birds may be visible on the leaf- 
less trees, and a night of wind that the noise of footsteps 
and creaking twigs may be inaudible in the larger clamour 
of Nature. And when you have shot them, then difficulty 
begins : there is a great racing and chasing and scrambling 
in the moonlight and the wind to gather them up that 
have been slain ; and that is as pleasant and as exciting a 


business as can well be conceived. Jas. Purves. 


PARNASSUS’ SIDE. 
DANTE AND ARIOSTO. 


F Dante breathes on me his awful breath, 
- JT rise and go; but I am sad as death : 
I go; but, turning, who is that I see ? 


I whisper : ‘ Ariosto, wait for me !’ 


CHAUCER AND PETRARCH. 
( F two things one: With Chaucer let me ride, 
And hear the Pilgrim’s tales ; or, that denied, 
Let me with Petrarch in a dew-sprent grove 


Ring endless changes on the bells of love. 


BOCCACCIO, 


| OCCACCIO, for you laughed all laughs that are— 
The cynic scoff, the chuckle of the churl, 

The laugh that ripples over reefs of pearl, 

The broad, the sly, the hugely jocular 

Men call you lewd and coarse, allege you mar 

The music that, withdrawn your ribald skirl, 

Were sweet as note of mavis or of merle ; 

Wheretore they frown, and rate you at the bar. 

One thing is proved: To count the sad degrees 

Upon the Plague’s dim dial, catch the tone 

Of a great death that lies upon a land, 

Feel nature’s ties, yet hold with steadfast hand 

The diamond, you are three that stand alone: 

You, and Lucretius, and Thueydides. 


T. EK. Brown. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE STIMY QUESTION. 
(To the Editor of 7%e Scots Observer. 


The Lodge, Silverdale, Eastbourne, 
30th December 1889. 

SIR,— May | be permitted a few words with reference to Mr. 
Hall Blyth’s letter in your issue of December 28th? It would 
perhaps have been too much to expect that he should avoid the 
argument from tradition. The stimy, he tells us, is an integral 
part of the old game. In this respect how does it differ from 
the feather golf ball and sundry bad old rules which we have 
improved away ? 

Mr. Blyth’s next point is that to be consistent we should 
remove with the stimy all the chances of lies upon the green. 
It is hardly credible that Mr. Blyth can deem the two cases 
analogous. ‘The chances of the green are a tolerably constant 
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quantity : we know they are there; but the opponent’s ball 
comes in as a hazard on terms we cannot recognise: it is a 
positive breach of contract. Moreover, when the opponent's 
ball is close on the tip of the hole and the player’s ball is some 
three feet from it, it isa hopelessly unnegotiable difficulty, of quite 
different character from the difficulty of rough putt or bad lie, 
which skill may overcome. 

After this much discussion Mr. Blyth next observes that the 
proposed method of obviating the injustice of the stimy is a 
‘compromise presenting no distinctive features for discussion.’ 
That it is a compromise I readily admit; but it is almost in- 
conceivable that any golfer of Mr. Blyth’s experience should be 
unable to perceive that it has distinctive features. The dis- 
tinctive feature is just this—that it does away with all the 
unfairness of the stimy. This is very well evidenced by Mr. 
Blyth’s own instance. Suppose the player is three feet from 
the hole and the adversary two feet six inches from it, and 
the player gives his adversary the putt in and then misses his 
own: will he not then, asks Mr. Blyth, curse Captain Burn 
and Mr. Hutchinson? Possibly; but the curses of such an 
one would be blessings : of a man who was so unskilful that he 
could not even make the attempt to loft over a ball six inches 
in front, with a clear two feet of running room between him and 
the hole! This is just the case in which the player of ordinary 
intelligence and capacity would ot give the adversary his putt. 
The distinctive feature I claim for Captain Burn’s scheme 
is that it disposes of the stimy where the stimy is an unjust 
hardship, but that where it is an occasion of golfing skill it re- 
tains it. If this be not a distinctive feature, what is? 

Thus far I have spoken of what Mr. Blyth puts forward as 
his opinions; and as such I have tried to treat them with 
rspect. But when Mr. Blyth proceeds to say that our object 
in introducing such a scheme is to use it as a step towards the 
total abolition of the stimy, he is not only making an assertion 
which I must meet by a flat contradiction, but an assertion of 
the kind which an opponent in argument should regret to have 
used at all. Let me say distinctly that should such a scheme 
as Captain Burn has suggested become law I should wish to 
regard it as the final legislation on the subject, for the very 
reason that it is a compromise—a compromise preserving the 
best ‘distinctive features’ of the game as affected by the stimy 
and of the game without the stimy. 

Mr. Blyth’s final suggestion that Captain Burn’s scheme and 
my advocacy of it are the fruit of some petulant irritation at 
stimies laid to ourselves may perhaps best be left as it stands— 
without comment.—1 am, etc., 

HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 


REVIEWS. 
ANOTHER DOLL’S HOUSE. 


The Lady from the Sea. By HENRIK IBSEN ; Translated by 
ELEANOR MARX-AVELING. With Critical Introduction by 
EDMUND GossE. London: Unwin. 

The late Robert Browning repudiated with some warmth the 
charge that he himself was ever a Browningite. But of all 
those who piously worship at the shrine of the Norwegian 
dramatist none is more enamoured of Ibsenity than Henrik 
Ibsen himself. His most recent play, produced at Christiania 
just a year ago and now iranslated into English, is nothing 
more than a romantic paraphrase of that interesung symposium 
upon marriage which, under the title of Zhe Dolls House, se- 
duced the serious person from the debating society to the 
theatre. That the Woman's Question (writ in capitals) should 
provide material for yet another dramatic experiment is proof 
enough that Ibsen stil thrills to his own notorious thesis. 
And, although such of us as prefer dramas to moralities may re- 
sent the tedium of 7%e Lady from the Sea, we may yet take com- 
fort in the assurance that the heartstrings of Mrs. Mona Caird 
and her disciples have once more been ‘ gripped’ by a good 
rollicking debate upon the nuptial tie. We have said that Ibsen 
is himself an Ibsenite. So, too, are the characters of ihe new 
play. Both husband and wife have an intimate acquaintance 
with that masterpiece of dramatic art, Zhe Dodll’s House. * After 
all,’ says Wangel, the spouse of the Lady from the Sea,” I have 
never really known you—never really. Now I am beginning 
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to understand.’ But at least he should have referred to his 
authority and told us that he was only quoting his dissolute 
predecessor, Torvald Helmer. And the Lady herself, with- 
out so much as an inverted comma, has the effrontery to 
plagiarise thus from Nora: ‘I am absolutely rootless in your 
house. I have been absolutely outside everything from the 
very first. It is well known that Nora and Helmer broke 
up their happy home with the suspicion of a scandal. But that 
was only because Zhe Doli’s House was published before Ze 
Lady from the Sea. 1f Helmer had but read the latter drama 
and not been drunk with love and wine, he might still have 
subdued his refractory wife. Wangel, the hero of Ibsen’s latest, 
has found an easy solution of the burning question. His 
wife, in emulation of Nora, whose influence on the women 
of Norway has evidently been pernicious, is on the point 
of leaving the husband who has never understood her. A 
happy thought strikes him. ‘And so,’ he shouts, * so I cry 
off our bargain at once. Now you can choose your own path 
in perfect, perfect freedom.’ As Mr. says in his 
introduction, the experiment was a highly perilous one, but 
it was entirely successful. ‘ Responsibility,’ says Ellida, 
‘changes everything.’ And being told that she can do as she 
likes, she instantly announces that nothing would ever induce 
her to leave her lawful husband. But no one had ever given 
poor old Helmer the tip. If he had only told Nora that he 
didn’t care a bit whether she stayed or went—that, in fact, 
she might go to the devil—the worthy bank manager would 
not have finished his life in disreputable viduity, and his 
children might have known a mother’s loving care. Yet the 
champions of the sex can hardly fail to pronounce this ex- 
pedient a marvel of cynicism. The moral of 7he Lady from 
the Sea is that he who would manage a capricious helpmeet has 
but to tell her precisely what he wishes her to do, and then to 
pretend to give her freedom of choice. At once she will fall 
upon his neck, and they will live happy ever after. We who 
are not serious persons decline to believe that Woman (with a 
capital) may be victimised by so paltry a trick. 

Artistically 7he Lady from the Sea is no better and no worse 
than Zhe Doll’s House. The admirers of Ibsen’s plays tell us 
that one of their merits is their unconventionality. This is 
another way of saying they are fine dramas because they are 
undramatic. By this time we have learned to expect neither 
action nor situation from Ibsen. It is true that he divides his 
plays into acts, but it is difficult to understand why he should 
do so. He makes his divisions when it pleases him, without 
regard to proportion or construction, and rings down the cur- 
tain when he or the actors are tired. Nor does he scruple to 
write pages of dialogue which do not advance matters an inch. 
In Zhe Lady from the Sea one lengthy debate is repeated twice, 
that the audience may have a double opportunity of ‘sitting 
up, as Mr. Archer would say, to the thesis. But if situation 
and incident are denied us, we have a right to demand a 
psychological moment. In some sort this does arrive, but 
the so irrational that it is difficult to understand 
how it can carry conviction to any human heart. Ellida, the 
heroine, is completely under the influence of a supernatural 
being, whom she reverences because ‘he is like the sea,’ 
and who, after she has been married for some years to an 
amiable and weak-minded doctor, comes to claim her for 
his own. The doctor is anxious that she should not desert 
him, but she is almost resolved to leave with The Stranger. 
She is on the point of departure, when suddenly her husband 
gives her freedom of choice, and the spell of The Stranger is 
shattered for ever. That a change of attitude on the part of 
the husband should destroy the influence which another exerted 
even from a distance seems fundamentally unreasonable. Had 
Ellida been only doubtful, as Nora was, whether she loved 
her husband or not, she might perhaps have been reconciled to 
him by the gift of freedom. But one word from Wangel is 
sufficient to induce Ellida to tell The Stranger simply and 
plainly : ‘I shall never go with you after this.’ And then even 
the solemn and portentous Thesis seems to degenerate into the 
warm and wilful Whim. 

It is one of the pleasing illusions of the Ibsenites that their 
master is a realist, and realism to them is the perfection of art. 
To them whose eyes are not blinded by fanaticism Zhe Lady 
from the Sea should prove a rude awakening. The diction, no 
doubt, is commonplace enough to satisfy the most hardened ; 
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but the plot—and an excellent one it might have been in 
the hands of a dramatist—is laid in the land of pure ro- 
mance. We are not allowed to linger long in that happy 
climate, it is true ; we are soon hurried back to the atmo- 
sphere of Willis’s Rooms and the Young Persons’ debating 
society ; but one of the characters is supernatural, and it is 
not every one who will have faith in Ellida as a ‘human 





being.’ Yet to ‘deny that Ibsen is a realist is in some quarters 
heresy. The plot may briefly be outlined. Ellida is the 


daughter of a lighthouse-keeper, and some years before the first 
scene she has married Dr. Wangel, a widower with two 
daughters. She has found out, like Nora, that ‘the life we two 
live together is really no marriage.’ 
she belongs to the sea-folk. She can hardly breathe away from 
the open ocean. The air of the fiord stifles her. She is under 
the influence of a stranger, of whose name even she is ignorant, 
but whom she has loved because he is like the sea, and because 
when she talked to him it seemed as if both the sea-beasts and 
sea-birds were one with him. At last The Stranger, who is a 
near relation of the Flying Dutchman, comes to claim her; but, 
as we have seen, the husband allows her to choose, and she dis- 
misses him*to his waves and his winds. Here of course are 
the elements of a ballet or an opera; but here, where the 
romance is debauched by endless debates, the flavour is far 
from edifying. 

The translation, which is from the hand of Mrs. Marx-Aveling, 
merits little praise. It is idiomatic, but its idiom is Scandi- 
navian or at least Teutonic. This snatch of dialogue, for 
example, can hardly be called English : ‘ Arnho/m. We, for our 
part, are going fora dance. Wangel. All right. We'll soon 
come down—we also.’ The introduction by Mr. Gosse, who 
may claim to have introduced Ibsen’s delightful lyrical dramas 
to the British public, is prettily written. His estimate of 
Ibsen’s prose works is far too favourable; yet is he the one 
admirer of the Scandinavian dramatist who has not let go his 
critical faculty. 


As her husband says, 


‘IMPASSIONED CONTEMPLATION,’ 


Appreciations: With an*Essay on Style. 
London : Macmillan. 


By WALTER PATER. 


Anything that Mr. Pater says about art and literature is worth 
attention, however strongly we may dissent from his conclu- 
sions, and whatever the exceptions taken to the point 
from which he elects to see and to speak. His criticism 
is always deliberate’ and discriminative. By judicious and 
rigorous training he has matured his faculty for discernment 
into the good sense which comes of experience and the 
exact taste which is the result of laborious and systematised 
selection. The cast of his mind is almost amorously contem- 
plative, and he has to an uncommon extent the power of 
extracting an author’s ultimate secret, and the kindred gift 
of setting forth an argument so attractively—(by attention 
to the logical sequence of his premises and to precise defini- 
tion)—that it is impossible to miss the drift of it and very 
difficult not to deliver the reason bound to so persuasive a 
pleader. Nor is he without sensibility in a limited degree, 
and evena certain sober enthusiasm. There are moments, 
too, when style and matter move together felicitously in a 
sort of ‘sisterly hand-in-hand.’ But if this be his strength, here 
also is his weakness. Perpetuity of that ‘impassioned con- 
templation,’ whose praises he sings in dreamy and honeyed 
periods, produces in him a portentous solemnity and a desire 
in his reader to write parodies. It has detached his sympathies 
from what he is no doubt inclined to regard— (although he makes 
some infrequent and feeble struggle against the tendency)—as 
the grosser actualities, and has handed them over to a set of 
writers whose credit is in having sometimes succeeded and 
sometimes failed to express intricacies and sheer oddities of 
temperament and some curious phases of diseased emotion. The 
dates affixed tothese Appreciations might serve as guides to the 
growth of this mental phenomenon. Mr. Pater ‘ commenced 
author’ with an acute sense for refinement and subtlety. In his 
later mood he gloats upon Rossetti’s misdirected genius which 
must overweight poetry with allusive epithet, and upon Flaubert, 
striving vehemently but with little success to fuse matter, word, 
and form into essential unity—‘ composition, song, essay’ 
becoming ‘in a manner what it signifies, as with the names of 
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simple sensations.’ Unrelaxed and pensive persistence in the 
examination of phrase and image may be possible to Mr. Pater ; 
but in recommending it he postulates a reader as sensitive and 
as educated as himself, and authors capable of producing master- 
pieces absolute and without flaw: Homers who never nod. 
Certainly this is the ideal towards which all right criticism 
must tend; but we have not half-a-dozen authors capable of 
putting forth nor half-a-score readers capable of appreciating such 
work. Thee ‘fect, indeed, of this upon Mr. Pater’s own writing is 
sometimes that of insincerity and affectation. And the ever- 
lasting strain towards that ‘ poetical charm of mere clearness of 
thought’ to which he alludes in Marius the Epicurean has 
forced him into a cloudy trouble of parentheses, so that the very 
quality he hunts so tirelessly eludes his grasp, leaving him 
involved in obscure mists of his own raising. It is difficult to 
drive a meaning into some of his sentences, and we have marked 
instances in which a fairly conscientious reader might easily be 
surprised into accepting the words in a sense the reverse of that 
they intend to convey. Mr. Pater has little regard for his own 
argument founded upon Bacon’s expression, exc/usiones debite 
nature ; and if, as he points out, the limits of vocabulary are 
opportunity o the literary artist, this is no less true of the laws 
which bound the sentence within due confines. It is a capital 
error to aim at uniting complexity of thought with simplicity of 
construction, to pack into little space recondite meanings and 
dim-discovered allusions, to make a crabbed quarry of what 
should have been touched by the nimble graces of lucidity into 
a delicate clarity. Style is no matter of over-elaboration, which 
freezes the fluent motion to rigidity, or paralyses it into what is 
at best a -pasmic, unwieldy crawling. Like Liberty in Cole- 
ridge’s ode, ‘the goddess of Lubricity’ is 


‘The guid f homeless winds and playmate of the waves ' 


of wit. Crusted with brocade the most exquisite, she loses the 
untrammelled ease which suits her best. Therefore it is that in 
the sparsely showered colloquial passages which glance among 
these ponderous failures like spring flowers in the dense 
luxuriance of a meadow Mr. Pater has been able to carry con- 
viction, and even to express the strangeness and distillation of 
sensation, anc has made good his claim to be considered a 
literary dandy. For, after all, writing isa high and an honour- 
able dandyism. In no work of art can you have the simplicity 
of Nature: you must affect it. The problem of style is there, 
and not alone, as Mr. Pater tells us, in the unwearying search 
for ‘the one word for the one thing, the one thought amid the 
multitude of words, terms that might just do.’ And so it comes 
that he has published a book which, as Hazlitt said of Laodamia, 
‘might be read aloud in Elysium’ ; for long vigils and laborious 
days are necessary to its utter comprehension, and the present 
century is the nineteenth. 

We have spoken of some limit to Mr. Pater’s sympathies, 
and therefore to his authority. He takes himself too seriously. 
This book has reference to himself, as affected of course by his 
peculiar education, It is a study of sensation, an essay in that 
‘ philosophy of moments’ to which he stands sponsor ; and this 
seriousness, unlike the same defect as he notices it in Cole- 
ridge, arises from the moral principle of ‘exquisite moments,’ 
and also from ‘a misconception of the perfect manner,’ which is 
due to Mr. Pater’s indifference and ‘aloofness’ from the com- 
mon interests of men. He has but the slightest vein of humour : 
more gaiety, a richer sense of the unexpected, the grotesque, 
and the bizarre would well beseem a critic of Lamb and Browne. 
Still, the personal element which tinctures his book is also the 
seal of its value. Mr. Pater is above all things a critic; and 
although his private susceptibilities determine the form of his 
utterance and much of its matter, he writes as a man of sense 
and judgment. His carefully calculated ‘ appreciations’ there- 
fore carry with them considerable significance. His best essay is 
that on Wordsworth, in whom he recognises, to an extent, a fellow 
and a neo-epicurean. In point of perception it is an example of 
that ‘ exquisite analysis’ by which ‘ the artist attains clearness of 
idea,’ and the style is proportionately limpid. It is impossible 
to do justice here to the process by which the intense locality 
of Wordsworth’s mind is discovered and the patience is  re- 
vealed of that quest after ‘the great distinguishing passion’ 
which animates the placid parochialism of his themes. We 
agree thoroughly with Mr. Pater’s view of his attitude to 
‘humanity’: like J.-F. Millet—with whom he had so much in 
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common /e Semeur might well be used as an illustration of Zhe 
Excurston—he sees man ‘as a part of Nature.’ ‘ He chooses 
to depict people from humble life because, being nearer to 
Nature than others, they are on the whole more impassioned, 
certainly more direct in their expression of passion, than other 
men : it is for this direct expression of passion that he values 
their humble words.’ The truth is that in his earlier and 
greater works Wordsworth was frankly epicurean. ‘Contem- 
plation—impassioned contemplation: that is, with Words- 
worth, the end-in-itself, the perfect end.’ Mr. Pater on 
Coleridge is just but unsympathetic. There is truth in the 
sentence on his prose works: they are ‘that mere prepara- 
tion for an artistic effect which the finished artist would be 
careful one day to destroy’; and so for that matter are the 
works of Bourget the tiresome and Stendhal the unreadable 
(whom Mr. Pater praises), of Rossetti and George Eliot, with a 
vast deal of Browning and Wordsworth. So long as poetry is 
made the register of sensation or analysis, it is ‘mere prepara- 
tion’: the note-book work of receptive and able men. When 
it pulses with passion, whose proper vehicle it is, you have the 
real lyric or the real drama. All this analysis and hair-splitting 
is a compost from which essentially poetic work may presently 
spring ; and herein consists the explanation of Wordsworth’s 
wastes and the small quantity of Coleridge’s poetry, although 
Coleridge was in many respects the finest poetical genius of the 
century ; and Mr. Pater might apply what he says of him to 
Rousseau and all his favourites of the confession school. What 
was great in Coleridge’s verse is the result of this extensive 
preparation ; and in it Mr. Pater notes ‘the rich, delicate 
dreaminess,’ ‘the physical voluptuousness,’ and the ‘faint and 
obscure dejection which clung like some contagious damp to 
all his work.’ The papers on Lamb and Browne are one- 
sided, blighted by the unrelieved gravity ; but there are in the 
first some passages of admirable criticism. ‘In the making of 
prose,’ we are told, ‘he realises the principle of art for its own 
sake almost as completely as Keats in the making of verse.’ 
‘He has the true scholar’s way of forgetting himself in his sub- 
ject.’ There is some acute writing on Shakespeare: in Biron 
Mr. Pater finds a study of the ‘verbal quality’ of his creator ; 
Measure for Measure is ‘full of the peculiarities of Shakespeare’s 
poetry,’ and ‘ in its ethics it is an epitome of Shakespeare’s moral 
judgments’; the notes on the English Kings extract from the 
chronicle-plays the pathetic spectacle of ‘little or quite ordinary 
humanity thrust upon greatness.’ 

We should have liked to wage war sturdily against the 
‘zesthetic’ essays: they are in our opinion a mistake, the 
fruitless winnowing of chaff. Where Mr. Pater is most ‘useful’ 
is in his pronouncements upon the “echnigue of his art. We 
have already spoken at less length than it merits of the 
essay on Style: the book concludes with a sensible discussion 
of the difference between the classic and the romantic spirit. 
Stendhal argued—(and, by the way, we do not agree with Mr. 
Pater that English readers might well know more of him: the 
least possible is enough of the dismal Beyle)—that all good art 
was romantic in its day. This is merely wrong-headed and, 
like most things about Stendhal, rather absurd, especially if we 
remember his definition of a classic as the sort of art that would 
have interested our great-grandfathers. With Jonson, Milton, 
Matthew Arnold to crv the contrary, no man in his senses 
would chime in with that tune. The ‘ Postscript’ proves (and 
most people of judgment will assent to it) that all good art— 
painting, music, writing—which is, in Sainte-Beuve’s words, 
Jrats, énergique, dispos will become a classic, whether animated 
by curiosity or by the love of beauty. Sophocles and Euripides 
were once romantic, and the first lesson of comparative litera- 
ture establishes this view of the matter. Altogether, these 
Appreciations should be read, for, whatever we may think of 
them, it cannot be denied that they provoke to thought. 


WALLACE. 


The Book of Wallace. By the Rev. CHARLES ROGERS, D.D., 
LL.D. 2 vols. Printed for the Grampian Club. 

When any one opens a new book about Wallace, it is not 
with the expectation of finding anything new but the book. 
His public career, if brilliant, was brief. He comes out of 
darkness in 1297, wins the splendid victory of Stirling 
Bridge ; then ten months later he is defeated at Falkirk, and 
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again is lost in comparative darkness. Once more only does 
he reappear in clear light, and that is in 1305, when he is car- 
ried a prisoner to London and executed. All that is authenti- 
cally known of him, so far as the unquestioned records of 
history go, might be printed in a single page of this journal. 
Indeed, had he by any mishap lived a few centuries earlier, 
when such records were not, our historical philologists, finding 
that his name signified phonologically this and glottologically 
that, would have had little hesitation in assigning him an exist- 
ence as mythical as that of Hengist and Horsa. And even as 
it is, in the case of a reader unacquainted with the feelings and 
traditions of Scotsmen regarding Wallace, and perusing only 
those few brief records, it would not be a matter of great diffi- 
culty to pass him over unnoticed, or at least to regard him 
much as we regard a private soldier who by some signal deed 
of valour wins the Victoria Cioss, and in the course of a genera- 
tion or so is leit to fade into his natural obscurity. 

The historian or biographer of Wallace, while not slighting 
record evidence, must look beyond and above it. For he finds 
himself at the outset face to face with the fact that this man’s 
personality and prowess have dominated the imagination of the 
Scottish people for six hundred years. To call it a superstition 
would not suffice to get rid of the fact; tor even the supersti- 
tions of a great nation are respeciable. The thing he must 
endeavour to find out is what the pcop!e who lived nearest to 
the patriot’s time thought and said about him. Blair, his chap- 
lain, wrote a history of him; but this has long been lost, and 
our only idea of what it contained ts to be found in the rhymed 
pages of Blind Harry: adulterated, no doubt, and exaggerated 
by the half-mythical feats which the popular imagination 
through two hundred years had delighted in ascribing to the 
hero. While, therefore, the blind rhymer’s stories are to be 
accepted with cauuon when we come to take them in detail, 
yet there is no sufficient reason for thinking that the skeleton 
or framework ot his eulogy may not be built up of substantial 
facts. We may believe that Wallace was, as Harry informs us, 
born at Elderslie and educated at Dunipace, though it is not 
perhaps necessary to hold that the vicar who is said to have 
educated him was either his uncle or a man ‘of gret richess.’ 
We may also take it that he was afterwards sent to Dundee 
to continue his education, without at the same time maintaining 
that whil. there this raw-boned giant of a school-boy slew the 
son of the English Constable. In this manner, with the addition 
of what Wyntvun and a few others have told us, it is possible 
to construct a fairly trustworthy biography : not free from con- 
tradictions perhaps, and uncertainties, yet substantially true. 

In these two handsome volumes by Dr. Rogers almost all 
that can possibly be known about Wallace is brought together. 
On the whole the author has done his work well; although 
we do not understand why he should not have taken up and dis- 
cussed what Sir William Fraser and the late Mr. Mark Napier 
have put forward in defence of Sir John Menteith. Neither 
do we know why he should have leit the life of Wallace for the 
second volume, making it thus appear as if it were nothing 
better than the miscellaneous crowd of 
nobodies whose genealogies make up the first. But there it 


an ‘appendix’ to 
is, and we are not going to quarrel with the arrangement 
further. Dr. Rogers’s method of writing history is a simple 
one. He does not trouble himself with the philosophic aspect 
of things, and he does not bring any great controversial powers 

But he collects all the 
facts, and arranges them clearly. If History after the Industrial 
the public, then that is to be had here. 
We do not say this in any tone of disparagement ; far from it. 


to bear upon the problems that arise. 
Method is wanted by 


We might have had fewer history books on our shelves, but we 
should have nad many better ones, if our greater historians had 
always been as careful in gathering their facts as they have 
been to polish their diction. And this second volume of Dr. 
Rogers's will form a valuable storehouse of material for all future 
writers on the period of Wallace. 

On the disputed question of Wallace’s marriage we prefer 
Dr. Jamieson’s reasoning to that of Dr. Rogers. The chapter 
jn which the author deals with ‘The Question of England’s 
Superiority and Scotland’s Vassalage’ is especially valuable, 
for we have here a fair and adequate statement of the whole 
controversy, with minute references to writers and documents 
on either side. ‘That which follows upon ‘John Baliol and 
his Dethronement’ further elucidates the situation, and brings 
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the reader into a position to appreciate the purpose and the 
achievement of Wallace when he, magnly with the help of the 
burgesses of the larger towns, dealt a successful blow for liberty, 
and this at a time when the nobles and natural protectors of 
the country were stricken with the paralysis of indecision. 
This life of the Scottish patriot would have been better had 
it been shorter; but Dr. 
of genealogy, and the moment some new name turns up 
in connection with the hero, the whole performance must be 
brought to a standstill, even though it be the fight at Stirling 
Bridge that is just about to begin, until we have been carefully 
and in full detail informed as to who were the new-comer’s 
father, grandfather, and great-grandmother. In the matter of 
the hero’s own genealogy the reader will perhaps be staggered 
at first when told (vol. I1., page 88) that Wallace was ‘sprung 
from that Eastern race which peopled Strathclyde, usually 
known as the Southern Picts.’ But what the author means by 
his ‘Eastern race’ will be found explained on the first page of 


Rogers cannot resist a chance 


the first volume, where he, without moving a muscle of his face, 
confides to us that the Cimbri who peopled the southern por- 
tion of the Britain 
upwards of a thousand years before the Christian era, and 
were probably a colony of Hittites who, on the invasion of their 
territory by Joshua, were by Pheenician traders borne to new 
! It is claimed also, he says, that these 
In which case the 


island ‘commenced their settlements in 


and distant scenes’ 
strangers were not Hittites, but Hebrews. 
question remains whether the great Deliverer of Scotland was 
by descent a Hittite or a Jew. There is surely something here 
for Professor Rhys to think about. 

Of the first volume it need only be said that it appears to 
contain the names of all the Wallaces that ever lived in Scot- 
land, ranking in degree from the great Wallace himself down 
to a William Wallace and a Patrick Wallace who were jesters 
to James Iv. It exemplifies the dangerous extreme to which 
the Industrial Method may be carried; and it is hard to see 
what adequate purpose the Grampian Club hopes to serve by 
its publication. 


FICTION. 


Would You Atil Him? (Edinburgh: Douglas), by G. Par- 
sons Lathrop, is an American conundrum in three volumes. 
It sets forth how a young man, with the portentous name of 
Holsclaw, dallying with a maiden on Ontario’s classic shore, 
gets himself and her brother into imminent peril of drowning, 
from which he emerges a kind of hero with a species of claim on 
the maiden’s hand ; how the father (who is a speculator in 
wheat) permits an engagement on the condition that the young 
man with the portentous name shall sell out of the army and 
put his money and his energy into wheat. Then the reader 
as he tries to comprehend the mystery of ‘longs’ and ‘shorts’ 
and ‘ bulls’ the Wheat Exchange, and the 
villainy of the paternal’speculator, and as he grows giddy with 
the rigs his ,;author plays with Stock Exchange quotations, 
which are airily set forth in page after page of figures, after the 
the reader warms with the 


and .‘ bears’ in 


manner of a musical symphony 
hope that the solution of the conundrum lies in the ‘ him’ being 
As he reads 
the 


taken to;humourously imply the author himself. 
on, however, and discovers that the old 
portentous one’s money, that the portentous one is wroth, that 
therefore the maiden refuses to marry him, and that then the 
brother swears to be horribly avenged on him, he sorrowfully 
concludes that the conundrum is no jest. Wildly he pursues 
the solution through the engagement of the portentous one to 
an immaculate who has never (no, never !) 


man has lost 


another maiden 
given a tender thought or look tothe other sex, but has resolved 
to devote her life ‘to developing the professional and literary 
instinct in women,’ and who shows herself in speech and action 
the silliest female in fiction; through his marriage to that 
Yankee maiden; through the machinations of another (an 
elderly) Yankee maiden to destroy his conjugal happiness ; 
along the weary way of a visit to Europe ; till at last the aveng- 
ing brother signifies an intention to tell the immaculate wife 
that her husband was ‘engaged’ before, and so make it hot for 
him, when the portentous one knocks that brother on the head. 
Thus is solved the conundrum : ‘ Would you kill him? Him 
who knocked another on the head for threatening to make it 
hot for him with the And of course an 
impeccable American jury answered ‘ No !’ 


wife of his bosom ?’ 
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The heroine of Mrs. Walford’s A Sage of Sixteen (London: 
Spencer Blackett) is a mfddle-class girl who is endowed by her 
author with a mission to the aristocracy of Park Lane and the 
neizhbourhood. She is intended to be a pleasant, modest 
maiden (and is soin a way), but all the same she isa prig. Sheis 
domiciled in a boarding-school on Haverstock Hill, but she 
spends her half-holidays and does her missioning in the house 
of her uncle, Sir Thomas Alfreton. The story sets forth how 
by example and precept she converts her relations (and an 
attendant train of dukes and duchesses) from frivolityand selfish- 
ness to seriousness and altruism; and the moral would seem 
to be that if the aristocracy desire their children to grow up 
models of truth, justice, and mercy they must send them to 
schoo! at Haverstock Hill or some similar righteous and respect- 
able suburb. The thing is not ill done, but it seems to us a pity 
it was done at all. It is no doubt thought correct form by 
many parents and guardians to feed the vacant mind on this 
prigg ish stuff, but we had thought better of Mrs. Walford than 
that she would lend her aid to its propagation. 

Dr. Hermtone (Edinburgh : Blackwood), by the author of 
Lady Bluebeard and Zit and Xoe, is disappointing at the 


hest. The critic comes to it with brighter hopes and kindlier 


feelings than to many other novels, but long before he reaches 
the end he is puzzled and annoyed The book is far from 
wholly bad. The English is tolerable (but for the odious vul- 


arism ‘ whoever 2’ for ‘who?’). One ortwo scenes are bright 


ind pleasant ; and when Edith, jealous of Hermione, bursts 

out with ‘ Hermione, you sneak. vou sneak!’ one feels a little 

flutter of excitement and hopes that matters will mend. But 

hev do not: and it has finally to be admitted that the plot 

thin and weak, and that the characters have all the vague- 

ne and their actions all the incoherence of a dream. That is 

; : i 

t} ret of ft ’ tsa ely with t character nd 
leaves no definite impression anywhere. 

" ector Malot’s Alartagve Riche (Paris : Marpon) is one 
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in a book of stories, and shares with 
Adele the honour of being 


only ones worth mention. All three are rather skilful than 
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pleasing , and while they are neither coarse nor unhealthy, 
as we apply the terms, their motives and the author’s own 
way of taking certain things for granted are not altogether in 
I 


accordance with British taste. The effect of the first is that 


it is less successful than it should have been, and that M. 


Malot was not greatly interested in his task. It leaves the 
reader cold, and so does lire de Bord, though the handling of 
both is good enough in its way. Le Café Adele is the cleverest, 
but also hardest and the most meretricious, albeit crack 
ling in a dry humour which the others lack. It sets forth 
ome excellent suggestions of Norman peasant life and charac- 
ter; and the combination of slyness, greed of gain, and the 
vrossest sensuality with long-headedness and pig-headedness is 


crisply and amusingly conve ved. 


There is more than promise in Zhe Sin of foost Avelingh, 

1 » 1 aT een . el, ~ aa 
London : Remington), by Maarten Maartens: there is per 
formance after a sort; but that sort 1s somewhat jejune and 


exasperating. The sin of the young man Joost is told in an 
Introduction, as a minister might state his text; and then, in 
lieu of the Firstly (which might be a theological account of 
humanity from the fall of Adam) and Secondly (which might 
be the progress of redemption) and Thirdly (which might be an 
enforcement of the doctrine of Original Sin), we have an account 
of the young man Joost and his forebears (especially of his fore- 
bears), and next an exposition of his remorse some years after 
his commission of the crime, and after that a summary of his 
atonement. It is only fair to the author to let the reader dis- 
cover for himself what is ‘the sin of Joost Avelingh’ which 
demands all this creaking machinery for the telling. The 
story is on the whole well written ; and if the author be a lone, 
lorn Dutchman, he must be complimented on his command of 
English and on his intimate and humourous exposition of 
Dutch domesticity. 

In the case of Mr. Washington Moon’s IVith al/ My Worldly 
Goods I Thee Endow (London: Routledge) the binding 1s 
luxurious and the frontispiece classic, but the matter is not for 
those who care for letters. Briefly, and in the first place, it is 
a novel with a purpose ; secondly, it is incredibly ill-written ; 
thirdly, the law of it is that of the romantic school-girl ; and 
fourthly, in the circumstances the kindest thing to do is to 
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leave the author to his verses, his ‘contempt’ forthe Athanasian 
creed, his ‘ blushing’ bride of seventy summers, his indecent 
assaults (in railway carriages) upon heretical theology, his 
miraculous geography, his preposterous natural history, his 
dog that plays a practical joke and thereby saves the hero’s 
life, and the rest of his strange farrago generally. ‘Who will 
find time in the next century to read George Eliot?’ And 
who will find time to read Miss E. B. Bayley in the pre- 
sent? Her Yonathan Merle (London: Jarrold) is the Dis- 
senting cousin of Robert Elsmere and Fohn Inglesant, and 
others, all nearly as tedious as their poor relation, although 
nothing could beat the tedious theology of Miss Bayley’s hero. 
He began badly, which is some excuse for him: for when 
quite a boy he took to an existence which sounds very like 
Toynbee Hall. We are not told so in so many words, but 
Toynbeeites almost always come to a bad end. Merle, for 
example, took to reciting Browning ona bed of sickness with 
a view to the alleviation of pain. For the rest, Miss Bayley 1s 
cultured exceedingly, one-fourth of her work nearly consist- 
ing of quotations from the very dest authors. Of Miss Mabel 
Morley’s Boycotted (Remington), nothing need be said save 
that it is unpretentious and rather pretty, and tells how a 
happy marriage came out of some exclusive dealing. Miss 
Kenyon’s 7he Stranger Artist (London: Roper) is a story 
which ‘ one would not put into the hands of a young girl’ ; but 
they who look for something ‘ dreadful’ will be disappointed, 
as it 1s not indecent but only silly. Mr. Edward Garrett’s 
Fohn Winter, A Story of Harvests (London: Partridge) 1s 
no pastoral, but a story moral and metaphysical. Some of 
but the best thing in the 
boo kis the tragedy of the Winters. The description of the 


the characters are well enough, 
once affluent household in decadence is almost terrible: the 
effects produced on individual members of the family are 
admirable imagined and presented. With the heroine, Miss 
Douglas, one has very little sympathy, in spite of her ‘arctic’ 
manner and her look of ‘flint, and her East-end proclivities ; 
rtainly one to read. So, too, of course is 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s’Zz¢tle St. Elizabeth, and Other Stories 


London : Warne), which, thou 


suut the book is cert 


gh not in the author’s best 
vein, is good enough not only for the girls to whom it is ad- 
dressed but for grown people as well. Of Mr. Somerville 
Gibney’s Captain ‘¥acgues (Roper) enough to say that while 
full of incident it is not’ exciting, and that though carefully 
written it is harder reading than it ought to be; of Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert’s Foggerty’s Fairy, and Other Tales (Routledge) that 
it is composed of reprinted pieces which, always fantastic, are 
sometimes amusing, probably the best of them being a certain 
Burglar’s Story, as excellent a piece of fooling as Mr. Gilbert 
has done. 
ESSAYS BY A NOVELIST. 
Profils Etrangers. Par VicTOR CHERBULIEZ. Paris: 
Hachette. 

M. Cherbuliez is a Swiss ; he is aware that there were brave 
men before Gambetta. Geneva, where he was brought up, is 
more than a suburb of Paris : it is the headquarters of cosmo- 


politanism. Its literary leanings tend now towards France, 
now to Germany ; and if the excessive stimulation to which its 
situation makes it liable sometimes (witness Amiel) induces a 


sterile self-absorption, M. Cherbuliez is a living proof that a 
heavy equipment, when it does not oppress or stifle its wearer, 
may do yeoman’s service on the field of letters. He writes 
in the full consciousness of strength and weight, but without 
allowing the sense of responsibility which authors more serious 
or less artful reveal between the lines to clog his pen or fetter 
his opinions. He is a free-lance, face the Academy. Nuditus 
addictus Jurare in verba magistri, he chooses his themes hap- 
hazard ; unless, indeed, we may take a leaf out of M. Taine’s 
book, and believe that his choice is dictated by the same ima- 
ginative quality in his mind which makes him a successful 
novelist. He has certainly a keen eye, in essfys and in novels 
alike, for personality : he loves to catch a great man unawares, 
to sketch him in/Jall the little eccentricities that often go with 
greatness. Not that he is blind to high qualities : on the con- 
trary, there is nothing that pleases him more than, starting 
from an eccentricity, to show by a delicate analysis how in- 
separable it is from the general lines of a character. Thus he 
describes Hegellas he is revealed in his familiar correspondence. 
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We see the philosopher maintaining his philosophy in love 
and in marriage, and, not without success, endeavouring in 
action (as in theory) to reconcile opposites. His wife was 
rigidly orthodox, and made no attempt to comprehend his 
broader views ; but they lived in great harmony. ‘ He knows,’ 
she said : ‘I believe’ ; and, as M. Cherbuliez well adds, ‘at a 
certain height all great souls meet.’ The estimate of Prince 
Bismarck (Bismarck @ Za Busch) is taken from a similar stand- 
point. ‘At bottom the great statesman is a Brandenburg 
squire, supremely gifted with the business faculty.’ For Bran- 
denburg substitute Norfolk, and you have an admirable definition 
of the Bismarck of last-century England—Sir Robert Walpole. 
Lord Beaconsfield, again, comes into view not by the high- 
road of politics but through stealthy and domestic byways. 
The point in the character of ‘ D'Israeli the Younger’ which 
seems most to have impressed his contemporaries was his 
transcendent audacity. M. Cherbuliez shows us this quality in 
action. In Disraeli’s letters to his sister, in the conception 
of his romances, on the hustings and in the House, it is 
equally conspicuous. The gradual transformation by which the 
world came at last to take him at his own estimate, to pass 
from amused toleration to respect, from respect to obedience 
and to veneration, could not be better narrated than in M, 
Cherbuliez’s elegant French. 

A score of pages are devoted to an episode in the life of 
William von Humboldt. The fame of the Humboldt brothers 
is growing a little dim, like that of the Schlegels and of Bunsen ; 
and for ten who have heard of William’s Letfers to a Lady and 
of the romantic circumstances from which the correspondence 
sprang, a hundred are acquainted with Mérimée’s Lettres a une 
Inconnue. Charlotte Diede, like most of the heroines whom 
your literary German loves and leaves, was a village pastor’s 
daughter. When she was a girl and young Humboldt was a 
student they spent three happy days together: the student 
forgot his vows of eternal friendship, but the girl remembered 
them so well that twenty-six years afterwards, in the straits of 
an unhappy life, she appealed to Humboldt for advice. To do 
him justice, he not only advised but assisted her. The impres- 
sion, however, that is left by our author’s analysis of the letters 
which till shortly before his death Humboldt regularly addressed 
to her is that of an able but self-centred man of culture finding 
an intellectual pleasure in his correspondence with a clever 
woman and an ardent admirer, but unable to project his imagi- 
nation into the sad surroundings of her daily life. His sympathy 
was of the head, not of the heart. He reminds Charlotte that 
the secret of happiness is to go out of one’s self and live in the 
world of eternal ideas ; but, as M. Cherbuliez remarks, ‘ When 
you are uncertain of the morrow, when you have to work at 
flower-making all night, and the creditor’s knock comes in the 
morning, it is less easy to practise stoicism than when you have 
the luck to be a baron, unassailed by duns or other troubles, 
living in a fine castle full of statues with the calm of Olympus 
on their brows.’ 

The essays on General Gordon and Moffat the missionary 
may be mentioned together. As might be expected, M. Cher- 
buliez is repelled by what is fanatical in the character of each ; 
and while he recognises the wonderful resource and audacity 
of the one and the patient zeal of the other, he is very free in 
his criticisms upon both men’s lives. Hecondemns the adven- 
turer, h¢ admires the knight, in Gordon’s twofold nature ; he 
allows that he never unsheathed his sword save in what to his 
judgment seemed a righteous cause, but he has little respect 
for Gordon’s judgment and less faith in the permanence of any 
of his work. Moffat, on the other hand, interests him as a 
typical illustration of British energy in what he would call the 
missionary business. His theory, in which there may be a grain 
of truth,is that the missionary is the first feeler of the great 
British hydra which no foreign Hercules has yet been able to 
scotch ; the second is the commercial traveller; the third, a 
new Government House. We fear that M. Cherbuliez intends 
to be quietly satirical throughout this essay. He describes 
with becoming respect Moffat’s interminable labour in the 
field to which he devoted his life; but he cannot refrain from 
poking fun at some of his efforts, and he thoroughly appre- 
ciates the comic side of the situation when Moffat’s black flock, 
their patience worn out by an unusual drought, return to their 
scoundrelly old soothsayers and are forthwith rewarded with 
rain. Moffat’s text next Sunday, we are veraciously informed, 
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was (in good Bechuana) Post hoc, non ergo propter hoc; but it 
is not easy to indoctrinate even a savage with the gospel accord- 
ing to Whately. 

The sketches of M. de Beust, the mad Louis 11. of Bavaria, 
Geffcken, and Crispi plunge us into contemporary history and 
politics. Louis Il. is a character after M. Cherbuliez’s own 
heart. There are, indeed, few histories of romance which could 
surpass in dramatic interest the tragi-comedy of Louis’ life, 
and the account given here is worthy of the author of /e Comte 
Kostia. In M. Crispi, the Italian Premier whose policy and 
motives all Europe discusses with such a curious interest, M. 
Cherbuliez recognises a facile tool of Prince Bismarck. The 
German Chancellor’s extraordinary personality also pervades 
the studies on Beust and Geffcken, two of the opponents whom 
he has condescended to brush out of his way. Few readers, 
probably, will disagree in the general verdict that M. Cherbuliez 
pronounces on the Geffcken controversy. Bismarck’s reputa- 
tion is too well assured to demand further justification or de- 
fence. Whatever posterity may say about the policy of Sadowa 
and Sedan, there is no doubt that, for praise or for blame, the 
responsibility for that policy will to all time rest on the Chan- 


cellors broad shoulders. Gulliver may fret and fume: a 

generous Brobdingnagian would merely laugh. 
MARISCHAL COLLEGE. 

Fasti Academia Mariscallane Aberdonensis: Selections from 


the Records of thes. Marischal College and University, 


MDXCIL-MDCCCLY. Edited by PETER JOHN ANDERSON, 
M.A., LL.B. Volume 1.—Endowments. Aberdeen: The 
New Spalding Club. 

This, the largest and most important volume yet issued by 
the New Spalding Club, is to be followed by a second volume 
dealing with education and more particularly the rise of the 
Medical School which has made Marischal famous. It is 


simply a collection of original foundations and notices of later 


endowments. Marischal College, Aberdeen—a separate insti- 
tution from King’s College, with which it was united in 1860 
was founded (in 1593) by George, fifth Earl Marischal. Hence 


its name ;_hence also its motto—‘ They haif said. Quhat say 
they? Lat thame say’—adopted by the Earls Marischal in 
defiance of the ‘ public opinion’ of the sixteenth century which 
had been aroused by their appropriation of the lands of the 
Abbey of Deer. 
‘Gymnasium,’ as it is termed in the charter, George, fifth Earl 
Marischal, assigned the properties once belonging to the Grey 
Friars, the Black Friars, and the White Friars of Aberdeen. 


For the establishment of the College, or 


Marischal College,still occupies the site of the monastery of the 
Grey Friars, and the parish church of Greyfriars still stands 
between it and the,nearest street. The land of the Black Friars 
was sold (despite a prohibition in the charter) to the Provost 
and Council of the city, and on it Robert Gordon’s Hospital was 
built, the name of an adjoining street still perpetuating the 
memory of the order. The College was at first installed in 
such parts of the Greyfriars’ Monastery as were saved from 
the fury of the Reformers: ‘the transference of which to this 
use has seeined most opportune and convenient,’ says the 


charter. A restoration of the College buildings was effected 
between 1682 and 1700 ; an extensive south wing was added 
about 1740-1 ;; the old buildings were taken down and the 


present structure erected between 1837 and 1844. The demo- 
lition was ruthless even to stupidity : in particular, a very fine 
heraldic ceiling was destroyed, and a number of tablets bear- 
ing the names of donors were carted away as rubbish. 

So much we glean from a very great array of foot-notes, 
which are much more interesting reading than the chief 
matter of the book. A succession of charters, rentals, royal 
grants, endowments, and bequests—inevitable and invaluable 
in a collection of records—is, after all, a tame and tedious 
business. Still, these old and old-fashioned documents con 
tain many passages which arrest attention. What, for in- 
stance, inspired George, fifth Earl Marischal, to found a college ? 
‘Observing and seriously considering with ourselves in what 
darkness and ignorance most men lie, so that they exist 
in misery, erring most shamefully and wickedly as to the 
method of a good and happy life, and hence failing grievously, 
so that, stained from natural depravity with every crime, they 
often suffer the most complete ruin and shipwreck ; whence 
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the greatest mischief is done to the Church, the country and 
the commonwealth ; which principally arises from the fact that 
an honourable, liberal Christian education and training is in 
many places here either wanting or neglected, so that there 
are to be found very few men that have received a godly and 
upright education and have been trained in the humane arts. 

. Therefore, because of old in this realm of Scotland 
(as elsewhere in divers places) kings, princes, nobles, and 
bishops, in their zeal for the good of the Church, the country 
and the commonwealth, did found and erect colleges, to be 
abodes sacred to the Muses, and, as it were, nurseries where 
young men might receive a godly and liberal education in letters 
and in arts, thence to be transferred, as should seem fit, to all 
parts of the commonwealth, whether to spread the preaching 
of God’s Word in the Churches, or better to instruct the young, 
or to administer the government, or for other purposes. . 
Therefore, we do give and grant, etc. Another curiosity is 
the last will and testament of Cruden of the Concordance. 
He was born an Aberdonian, but was afterwards ‘a citizen 
and stationer of London,’ and he desires that his body 
‘may be decently buried in the Church Yard of Aberdeen, 
where my pious father and his family are interred.’ He be- 
queathed £100 for a bursary at Marischal College, and his 
twenty-sixth share in the Concordance was left to the Town 
Council for the purchase and distribution to ‘seriously dis- 
posed persons or families in the town or county of Aberdeen’ 
of a certain number of Bibles, Shorter Catechisms, and vari- 
ous religious books, including Boston’s /ourfold State, Allen’s 
Alarm to the Unconverted, and Willison’s Balm of Gilead. 
The will itself starts from an extraordinary preamble :—‘ I 
acknowledge that I am a miserable sinner by nature and life 
being descended from the first Adam who by his fall in sinning 
against God hath involved himself and his posterity in sin and 
misery and I desire grace at all times by a true and saving 
faith to look for redemption and salvation through the blood 
and righteousness of our Lord Jesus Christ the second Adam 
and God-man Mediator who by his wonderfull incarnation 
obedience and death hath satisfied divine justice and _pur- 
chased salvation for all who are enabled truly to believe in 
this all-sufficient and suitable Saviour and to receive him as 
their Prophet Priest and King and to rest and rely upon 
Christ and his righteousness alone for pardon and eternal 
salvation.’ Bishop Burnet was a graduate of Marischal Col- 
lege, and bequeathed an annuity of 1000 merks Scots for the 
maintenance of four students in arts and two in divinity. Two 
portraits of the Bishop are in the possession of the University 
Another alumnus and benefactor was John Farquhar, who made 
a mint of money by the manufacture of gunpowder, purchased 
Fonthill, and dispersed Beckford’s collections. Some of the en- 
dowments have peculiar conditions attached to them. One, 
for instance, is for ‘the best discourse in the purest English 
language,’ the subjects ranging from the inseparable connec- 
tion between religion, morality, and learning to ‘the advan- 
tages which flow from civil and religious liberty, in opposition 
to the pernicious principles propagated by Thomas Paine and 
his adherents.’ 

The volume is intelligently compiled and carefully edited. 
All the documents in Latin are accompanied by a translation 
or abstract in English, while, as before hinted, there is great 
wealth of explanatory and supplementary foot-notes. Among 
these one lights on such serious things as John Stuart Blackie’s 
subscription of the Confession of Faith, ‘not as my private 
Confession of Faith, but in my public professional capacity, 
and in reference to University offices and duties merely’ ; and 
on such pleasant facts as that at the dinner following the laying 
the foundation-stone of the new buildings there were three-and- 
forty several toasts. 


THE CONFLICT OF CREEDS. 


> 


Religious Teaching and Modern Thought. Two Lectures. By 
J. R. LEEpopy, M.A., D.Sc. London: Frowde. 


This is a little book—there are only 68 pages of it: more- 
over, it is the work of a man very little known; yet it deserves 
attention, and that for various reasons. The subject is one of 
vital moment for every one who cares to ponder the spiritual 
difficulties of ourtime. The author is an Evangelical who yet 
knows to treat his opponents with perfect fairness ; he is 
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evidently well and widely read ; he writes ably. It is no small 
advantage to have the case for orthodoxy put on broad grounds 
by a cultured man. 

Dr. Leebody begins by stating fairly enough the evolutionist 
view. All religions are but modes of thought which in the 
course of the evolution of the human mind become furnished 
with more or less completely developed dogmas, hold undis- 
puted sway for a time, and then gradually disappear. Chiristi- 
anity (has almost reached this vanishing point: an assertion 
which the author combats. The history of the race (he argues) 
shows conclusively that men will always have some sort of 
religion, and we have a right to say to the opponents of the 
faith : If you destroy Christianity, what do you propose to put 
in its place? But they offer nothing. At least, not very de- 
finitely (for Dr. Leebody does not make much account of Comte). 
We have, it is true, books like James Cotter Morison’s Service 
of Man, which proposes to replace ‘ Theolatry’ by ‘Anthro- 
polatry’; but on examination we find that fully three-fourths of 
his book are destructive, and most of his destructive arguments 
are mistakes. Thus, to say that the clergy have often been 
dishonest and licentious is beside the point. It ought to be 
shown ‘that amongst nominal Christians a man’s laxity of life 
is always directly proportionate to the sincerity of belief.’ Then, 
again, as to Christianity and the service of humanity, ‘ Who 
does most at present to provide hospitals for the sick, help for 
the helpless, and homes for the homeless? Is it professedly 
Christian people, or professed Agnostics or Positivists? I 
would freely leave this question to any jury of honest Positivists 
to decide.’ This is fairly urged ; but there are several things 
that might be stated in reply. The truth-seeker, as such, has 
nothing to do with consequences. There would be an end ofall 
science and of all progress were we to interrupt an examination 
into (say) the authority of the’ Pentateuch or the doctrine of 
the Trinity by the question whether it is on the whole for the 
advantage of mankind to believe or disbelieve either. If a 
thinker is constructing a science, he must get as near truth 
as he can, and leave the consequences to take care of them- 
selves. He may be quite sure that this in the end will be the 
best for the race. All religions, says Gibbon, with his ‘ solemn 
sneer,’ are ‘to the vulgar equally true, to the statesman equally 
useful, and to the philosopher equally false.’ This is the 
cynical side of Dr. Leebody’s argument, drawn out to its 
utmost conclusion. And as to the rest of his reasoning, the 
Positivist might fairly retort upon him one of his own posi- 
tions, and ask him to show that among unbelievers a man’s 
laxity of creed is proportionate to his laxity of life. Most 
fair-minded people will, however, consider it amply proved 
that no real working substitute for Christianity has ever 
been produced, and this is in practice a great strength to the 
Church. As we have seen, it is not a theoretical defence; 
but, then, neither are the scandalous lives of some priests a 
ground of theoretical attack. There is one point on which the 
teachings of the Church come into sharp conflict with those of 
Nature, and that is the care for the morally and physically 
sickly. Whytenlthem? Would it not be better for every one 
if they were stamped out? Plato frankly proposed the de- 
struction of sickly infants in his ideal State. Professor New- 
man would smooth the passage of the sufferer by some form of 
euthanasia. But then it is just this feeling, with all its 
developments and consequences, which distinguishes man from 
the brutes. In the effort to become physically stronger, he 
would become morally weaker.'|He is a brute, and not man, 
unless he believes that love is 

‘ Creation’s final law, 

Though Nature red in tooth and claw 

With ravine shrieks against his creed.’ 
Our author goes on to discuss the ritualistic, rationalistic, and 
evangelical forms of the faith, and gives his adhesion to a 
modified form of the last. He is then chiefly occupied with 
practical reflections on the state of religious feeling in our 
own time. With many educated people it is contempt merg- 
ing into hostility. Yet there is not less interest in religion 
because theological problems are discussed with the greatest 
eagerness by a great number of people. _It is because, on the 
whole, the faith has been presented in an irrational manner. 
He urges that it is folly to dwell on minor and doubtful 
propositions ; that every effort ought to be made to im- 
prove our religious literature and our preaching ; that 
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cultured unbelief must be met by cultured belief : which is 
evidently a proposition more easily laid down than practically 
enforced. As regards preaching, he denies that the time 
for that is past. ‘If spoken words have lost their power 
in the sphere of religion, it is the only sphere in which 
they have lost their power.’ At the Bar, or in Parliament, an 
orator is as effective as ever; and it may be seen on examina- 
tion that in matter at least the sermons of the present are fully 
equal to the sermons of the past. Yes; but then the general 
intelligence of the country has risen ; the sources of intellectual 
interest are more various. ‘As a matter of fact, neither 
ranters nor ritualists are making any real headway in their 
efforts to attract the artisan class in London and other large 
cities. and this is not to be wondered at. The average artisan 
is far too intelligent to believe that either the excited speech of 
the one or the mechanical ceremonial of the other can have any 
effect in making him better here or happier hereafter. Earnest 
educated speech, such as he is accustomed to hear with defer- 
ence when uttered from the political platform, would, I believe, 
affect him.’ Which is possible enough : especially if preachers 
could develop a little individual genius, or could shake them- 
selves free as a class from conventional and antiquated modes 
of treatment. 

Dr. Leebody talks of his provincial seclusion in a remote part 
of the U 
book, and that is his exaggerated respect for Robert Elsmere. 
Surely it can only be in ‘ Magee College, Londonderry,’ that 


nited Kingdom, but there is only one trace of it in his 


UL 


belief in that extraordinary production still lingers. 


L 


THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION. 


The Constitution of Canada, By J.E.C. MUNRO. Cambridge: 
University Press. 

A constitution may be discussed from so many different points 

hat to divine our coming entertainment from a title- 


of view t 
page which bears to be upon Zhe Constitution of Canada is im- 
possible. Shall we find a history from the earliest beginnings ? 
a discussion of the influence of other systems? a story of 
parties and of men, and of the way in which their work was 
accomplished ? a philosophical disquisition ? Will this par 


be viewed as an_attempted solution of the 


ticuiar € ne 

problem of government in the circumstances of the country to 
which it has been applied? and will it be contrasted and com- 
pared with its analogies elsewhere? Shall we be asked to 
consider the theories of government it illustrates ? or called on 


ine it from the standpoint of the lawyer, to learn what 

are the rules which regulate the form, the distribution or exercise 
of the sovereign power, and the reciprocal rights and duties of 
roverni t and citizens? 

It is under this last—the legal—aspect that Mr. Munro dis- 


cusses the constitution of Canada. With the exception of a 


yrief account of the history of the constitution of the provinces 
prior to the Union, he has refrained, except for the illustra- 
tion of legal points, from touching upon history; he has 


not attempted to appreciate either the merits or defects of 
the system, but has restricted himself to giving an orderly 
and careful unt of the laws by which government is regu- 
lated. By the British America Act of 1867 the legislation of 
Canada was (subject to the supreme legislative authority of the 
Imperial Parliament 


divided between the Dominion Parliament 
on the one hand and the several provincial legislative bodies on 
the other. The method of division was to assign specific matters 
to the latter bodies and appropriate all others to the former: a 
circumstance which markedly distinguishes the Canadian con- 
stitution from that of the United States, by which whatever that 
is not specifically assign 
priated to the states. 


dto the central Legislature is appro- 
The executive, which remains vested in 
the Queen, is in practice exercised by three separate bodies : 
that is (1) the Queen, with the advice of her Ministry ; (2) the 
Governor-General, with the advice of the Privy Council of 
Canada ; and (3) the lieutenant-governors of provinces, with 
their provincial councils. This‘ distribution it is which consti- 
tutes the peculiarity of the system, and makes the presentation 
of a clear and definite view of the constitution and power of 
the several governing bodies and their relations to each other a 
task of considerable difficulty. Mr. Munro’s plan is to deal 
first with the provincial governments and thereafter with the 
Government of the Dominion, treating in each case (1) of 
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the legislative body, (2) of the execuuve, and (3) of the 
judiciary. He next discusses the division of legislative 
power between the Dominion Parliament and the provincia 
legislatures, and ‘the control exercised by the Dominion Go. 
vernment over the ‘legislation and administration of the pro- 
vinces. And finally he devotes his attention to the control 
exercised by the Imperial Parliament and the Home Govern. 
ment over the affairs of the Dominion. The result of this 
method of arrangement is that we are able to obtain a clear 
and accurate idea of the different governing bodies individually 
before being called on to consider the intricacies of their 
relation to each other. Perhaps, too, there is this other advan- 
tage : that what is necessarily the least attractive part of the 
book—the details of the constitution of the different legislative 
bodies, the method of their election, and so on—is overtaken 
first, and the more interesting constitutional questions arising 
out of the relations of the Dominion to the provinces, and of 
both to the Home Government, are reserved for the end. The 
chapters dealing with the distribution of the legislative power 
and with the control exercised by the Imperial Parliament and 
the Imperial Executive are especially interesting, as they present 
atonce two totally different kinds of relation betweenacentral and 
a local administration. On the one hand we have the relation be- 
tweenthe Dominion Parliamentand thelocal legislatures, in which 
the domains of legislation are mutually exclusive ; on the other 
the relation between the Imperial Parliament and the legislative 
bodies : a relation in which the supremacy of the Imperial 
Legislature is not affected by the powers of any of the subordi- 
nate bodies. The interesting legal questions which have arisen 
out of these relations, and which are well and fully dicussed by 


Mr. Munro, are full of instruction, and are especially inter- 


esting in these days, when the question of Imperial Federation 
is exciting so much attention. The book, therefore, should 
not fail to command the attention not only of all such as are 
interested in the constitution of Canada but of all students of 


constitutional law. 


MORE NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Scottish Notes and Queries. Vol. il. Aberdeen: Wyllie. 
In a note to the last number of this volume the editor admits 
that when he christened his periodical Scottish Notes and 


Queries it was, to use his own phraseology, merely ‘a more 
or less local production, and even yet it has still to justify its 


name. In opposition to all orthodox notions, theological or 


‘ 


moral, justification is in his view not an ‘act’ but a ‘ work.’ 
The process of transgression and the process of justification 
are here professedly exhibited side by side—the former, accord- 
ing to the sanguine estimate of the editor, ‘slowly and surely’ 
diminishing, the latter ‘slowly and surely’ progressing. It is 
to be feared that the slowness is more manifest than the sure- 
ness. According to his present method, there is little likeli- 
hood that the provincialism of the periodical will ever be 
\ g else 
than ‘more or less local.’ The title ‘Aberdeenshire Notes and 


absorbed in its nationalism: that it will ever be anythin 


Queries’ would convey a sufficiently correct impression of its 


contents for all practical purposes. Aberdonians, moreover, 
have such little cause to be ashamed of their name that this 
strange appropriation of the national title to designate what is 
specially an Aberdeenshire periodical is the less excusable. 
The space devoted to the north-eastern counties is at least 
nine-tenths of the whole: the notes and even the queries 
relating to matters of general Scottish interest apart from the 
districts of which Aberdeen may be regarded as the capital are 
unimportant in quantity and even more so in quality ; while 
as a rule the contents of the periodical deteriorate in propor- 
tion to the remoteness of the connection with Aberdeenshire or 
its neighbour districts, 

The solution of most of the queries on antiquities and other 
matters ‘at large’ would not have taxed too severely the 
Delphic powers of the editor of Zhe People’s Fournal; but 
possibly some of them may have been left unanswered by that 
oracle as scarcely up to its elementary standard of difficulty. 
In reply to a querist who would appear to have a special in- 
terest—whether purely antiquarian or not—in pawnbrokers, and 
who wishes to know how the term ‘mine uncle’ came to be ap- 
plied to these accommodating trades, a correspondent, while 
answering that the phrase is discussed in Brewer’s Déction- 
ary of Phrase and Fable, obligingly assumes for the nonce 
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editorial functions, and adds: ‘If readers would consult this 
work they would in many instances be saved the trouble of ap- 
pealing to S. N. and Q.” Though the editor printed this 
very sensible recommendation, he apparently failed to take 
the hint it conveyed, for queries still continue to find their 
way into the periodical which might easily be answered by 
recourse to the most common books of reference. It is pro- 
pable, however, that one correspondent, after fully exploring 
Brewer, had come to the conclusion that there must be more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in his philo- 
sophy, for in the very next number he submits for elucidation 
two posers on which Brewer certainly throws no light. These 
have reference to the expressions ‘as blunt as a beetle’ and 
‘haik and mainger.’ These are, no doubt, Scottish enough ; 
but it is at least questionable whether the editor has done 
much towards ‘justifying’ the name of his periodical by further- 
ing the elucidation of such very simple phrases. The queries 
in regard to books and authors indicate frequently an equally 
rudimentary state of knowledge, or at least acquaintance with 
the means of acquiring knowledge. Thus one correspondent 
asks : ‘Was the Edinburgh Encyclopedia of 1814 ever com- 
plete, and is it of any value in the present day?’ Another 
wishes directions as to what authorities he should consult in 
reference to the history of the Stuart family ; and a third, 
probably emulous to rival the achievements of Anderson, the 
‘Wizard of the North,’ at one time a ‘ Montrose baker boy,’ 
is anxious to know whether there is any trustworthy biography 
of that ‘ Scottish worthy.’ 

So much for those portions of the periodical which do not 
relate specially to Aberdeenshire and the neighbouring districts. 
Admitting willingly that there are one or two good ‘notes’ on 
general Scottish topics, such as that on the ‘Guisards of Scot- 
land,’ still the information to be obtained on matters relating 
to Scottish history and antiquities in the general sense is 
small in quantity, and on the whole of very inferior quality. 
On the other hand, so far as it deals—and it deals chiefly and 
primarily—with the history and antiquities of north-east Scot- 
land, the periodical is on the whole worthy of every support and 
encouragement. Here both editor and correspondents give 
abundant evidence of attainment; and the periodical should 
become a vade mecum with every Aberdeenshire antiquary. 
There are so many excellent and instructive papers on north- 
eastern topics that a selection of special examples is rendered 
peculiarly difficult ; but we may mention, as an indication of the 
general character of the more important papers, those on the 
‘King’s Pamphlet Library, Aberdeen,’ ‘Some Notes on the 
History of Kenmay,’ ‘ Epitaphs and Inscriptions in St. Nicholas 
Church and Churchyard,’ ‘Remarkable Cases of Longevity 
belonging mainly to the North-Eastern Counties of Scotland,’ 
‘Early Marischal College Regents,’ and ‘Peterhead Burgh 
Affairs of Last Century.’ It may be added that the ‘ get-up’ of 
the periodical is very similar to that of the original Aotes and 
Queries, but that it has the advantage of possessing some very 
well executed illustrations. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Major Conder’s Padestine (London : Philip), the latest volume 
of ‘The World’s Great Explorers’ series, edited by Messrs. Scott 
Keltie, Mackinder, and Ravenstein, is, like the labours which it 
chronicles, a sound, thorough-going, and most interesting piece 
of work. Here are the toils, adventures, and discoveries of the 
Palestine Survey, which occupied many years and fill many 
volumes of ‘ Memoirs,’ reduced to the compass of a book of 270 
pages. Noone can read it without feeling that, along with a 
better understanding of the Holy Land, he has got a firmer grip 
of the meaning of the Bible story and scenery ; that this country 
has reason to be proud of the beginning of gathering the fruits 
of Palestine research— geological, geographical, physical, anti- 
quarian, ethnical, and biblical’; and that in Major Conder, 
who so long and ably superintended the work, which he had 
to take charge of when not quite twenty-four years of age, we 
have, as he himself says of his late comrade, Mr. Tyrwhitt 
Drake, ‘a pattern of that class of Englishmen of whom we are 
proudest.’ At Safed the party were the victims of an unpro- 
voked attack by Algerine fanatics; and Major Conder, who 
had his head badly broken with a club, and was rendered for 
some moments insensible, ‘fears that he broke the head of 
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the club-man even worse.’ But all circumstances considered, 
the smoothness with which the survey proceeded was as re- 
markable, and as creditable, as its success. It was ‘work done 
in earnest by men who took pride in its being good, and it 
is likely to stand any test applied. Major Conder admits 
that he made few sensational antiquarian finds. The party 
did not bring home the Ark, or the calves of Dan, or Ahab’s 
ivory house, or Joseph’s mummy; and though Samson’s coffin 
and a contemporary account of the Crucifixion were offered 
it, these wonders will not be found among the recorded results. 
The dolmens of the land of Moab, so closely resembling in 
their forms and uses the menhirs and stone circles of more 
western lands ; the true copy of the inscription on the Siloam 
Aqueduct, giving ‘the first monumental evidence of the civili- 
sation of the Hebrews in the days of their kings’ ; the plan of 
the Hebron Haram ; the identification of the contours and area 
of ancient Jerusalem : these are a few of the compensations. 

The Anent Old Edinburgh (Edinburgh: Somerville) of the 
late Alison Hay Dunlop, edited by her brothers, is a valu- 
able addition to local literature. The paper on Hope 
House, with its vigorous portrait of King Charles’s masterful 
Lord Advocate, the account of the ‘ Feeing of the Millers’ at 
the Water of Leith, the picture of the good Deacon of the 
Baxters and ‘remanent members of the council’ carousing over 
their ‘pypes and tobacko,’ the dainty sketch of the little Countess 
of Sutherland and Yeben Gairdner, the Homeric snowball 
fight, with the overthrow of the Town Guard by Jiddin John- 
stone: all these are perfect in their own pleasant, simple way, 
and will not soon be forgotten by lovers of Scottish pathos and 
humour, and the kindly, homely burgher life of old time. They 
are prefaced by a short sketch of Miss Dunlop’s own career 
and character, both in many ways so characteristically Scot- 
tish ; and they include a few well-chosen illustrations, the 
frontispiece being an excellent and characteristic portrait in 
héliogravure. 

Fohn G. Paton, Missionary to the New Hebrides: An Auto- 
biography. Edited by his Brother. Second Part. (London: 
Hodder.) Sequels are always at a disadvantage. They may 
in reality be more than equal to their forerunners, but they 
seldom seem so. The odds are distinctly against their getting 
their proper place in the reader’s regard. If the forerunner 
was a hit, there will of course be a run on the sequel, its advent 
will be awaited with expectation, and the heart of the author 
and the publisher will be made glad. But when read, the 
verdict in ninety-nine cases out of the hundred will be: ‘ Very 
good, but the old wine is better than the new.’ Nor is the reason 
far to seek. In the first place, memory is treacherous, and a 
book which has given pleasure or awakened interest seems after 
the lapse of time even more delightful and interesting than it 
actually was. And secondly, hope, expectation, whatever you 
call the looking forward for a thing, always soars unreasonably 
high, with the result that the reality is not up to what was looked 
for. Interesting, even fascinating, as it is, the second part of Mr. 
Paton’s autobiography shares the common fate, though it yet 
remains to be said that, but for the existence of part one, part 
two would have been acknowledged as the most fascinating 
chronicle of recent missionary effort. 

A Doubter’s Doubts about Science and Religion. By a 
Criminal Lawyer. (London: Kegan Paul.) The writer of 
this book is a very clever man. In the first five pages of his 
little treatise he gives a brief (though quite erroneous) view of 
the teaching of various philosophic schools, an irrelevant 
anecdote, and a reasonable amount of self-laudation. In the 
next fourteen pages he proves the existence of Deity. Then 
he goes on to state acutely enough the objections to the de- 
velopment theory, affirming that it is not ‘proved’ in the 
legal sense—which nobody can deny. He then bullies Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and Professor Huxley as if they had been 
hostile witnesses at the Old Bailey. He exposes, also very 
acutely, what he considers the unsound position of the several 
parties in the Church. Finally he gives you to understand 
that he has a disposition towards old-fashioned orthodoxy, 
though his acute and vigorous and cautious intellect will not 
permit him to come to a sure decision on the point. Those 
who take their theology and philosophy in draughts light and 
sparkling may swallow this book without fear of a headache. 

After the Exile: A Hundred Years of Fewish History and 
Literature. Part \.: The Close of the Exile to the Coming 
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of Ezra, (Edinburgh : Oliphant.) By P. Hay Hunter, Minister, 


[January 4, 1890 


some other equally well-known books. It has the great advan. 


of Yester. Mr. Hunter, if we mistake not, dabbled in romance /F.tage of combining clearness with easiness of reference. The 
at an early period of his literary career, but he has long sincey: authorities for each statement are very carefully noted, and in 


given it up and taken to popular theology. ‘Thebes did his 
green unknowing youth engage: he chooses Athens in 
his riper age.’ In his new line he is likely to obtain 
success. His Story of Daniel is already in its third edi- 
tion (consensu omnium he was ‘grand on the Den’), and 
this book will no doubt meet with equal acceptance. It cer- 
tainly deserves it, for it is much superior to the common of 
such literature. The style is correct and smooth, though 
somewhat wanting in energy. All the more recent Semitic 
novelties—the Clay Cylinder of Cyrus the Great, the Annalis- 
tic Tablet ‘found in the course of excavations among the 
Chaldzan rubbish-mounds,’ and so on—are introduced with 
considerable effect ; and from the authorities in the foot-notes 
one infers that the author has made himself acquainted with 
the latest writings on his subject in German, English, and 
French. Possibly his erudition is neither very wide nor very 
deep ; but that is not necessary to his task. There is just the 
proper amount of ‘heterodoxy’ which is becoming in a modern 
divine : enough to make the ladies of his congregation admire 
him (not without a certain awe) as an advanced thinker, not 
enough to force the fathers and brethren to hale him before the 
theological judgment-seat as a dangerous character. Indeed, 
from its own point of view the work may be commended with- 
out reserve. 

Le Comte de Chambrun ; ses Etudes Politiques et Littéraires. 
Par auteur de /a Comtesse Feanne. Supplément. (Paris : 
Chamerot.) M. le Comte de Chambrun, born at Paris in 
1821, was under the second empire prefect of the Jura; then 
he was deputy, and finally senator. Under the Republic he has 
devoted himself to literary and historical studies, though for 
him the splendour of France finishes with the first Revolution. 
He has written a half-dozen or so of volumes; and of these 
Mdlle. Clarisse Bader, author of a Comtesse Feanne and (asa 
photograph hereto prefixed clearly sheweth forth) a somewhat 
pensive-looking damsel, has published an ¢tuae générale. This, 
according to M. Dick May, editor of the present volume, is a 
‘ grand et consciencieux ouvrage. Now M. le Comte, who lives 
in ease and splendour in the historic Hétel de Condé ‘on which 
Mdlle. Bader has also written a book), is evidently of the same 
opinion, for he collected a volume of press notices fro and con 
in various languages, got them done into French. and published 
them, to the amusement, we are assured, of many correspon- 
dents. Whether they laughed with or at him does not appear. 
If the latter, they are properly punished by ceffe (rochure, which 
contains a selection of press notices received since 5th June 
last. ‘ This is the imposthume of much wealth and peace,’ and 
criticism is superfluous. 

Modern Thought and Modern Thinkers. Explanatory 
Sketches by Joseph F. Charles. (London: Relfe Brothers.) 
The idea of this book is a good one. The notorious orthodox 
and heterodox lines of thought are taken, and the men who 
have made them notorious are described in an easy, popular 
fashion. It is useful to have the place of Keshab C’andra 
Sen (we used to call him Chunder Sen; but then we didn’t 
know any better) fixed for us in Indian thought. Even 
those who look upon Madame Blavatsky as a humbug will be 
glad to hear what an unprejudiced observer has to say about 
her. More orthodox thinkers, from Dr. Moxley to the Duke 
of Argyll, have due prominence ; not even Mr. Robertson 
Smith is forgotten, but is somehow mixed up with the late Pro- 
fessor Baynes. The only objection to the book is that it tries 
to include too much: the remarks on Kant and Hegel, for in- 
stance, are simply misleading. 

The Law of Libel in its Relation to the Press. By Hugh 
Fraser (London: Reeves). This is not a full treatise on libel 
like that of Dr. Odgers, but a brief manual ‘ primarily designed 
to meet the requirements of those connected with the press.’ 
Whether it will be of much use to pressmen—or indeed to any 
kind of laymen—may be questioned. Unless a law-book is scien- 
tific it is useless: if it is scientific a legal education is required 
to understand it. However, this summary may be recom- 
mended to general practitioners, for it contains a great deal ot 
information excellently put. The method adopted is that of a 
code : the same method that we have so successfully carried 
out in Stephen’s Law of Evidence, Pollock On Partnership, and 


.*an appendix the preliminary proceedings in a criminal case for 


libel are given. Another appendix contains the Newspaper 
Libel and Registration Act, 1881, the Law of Libel Amendment 
Act, 1888, and the Indecent Advertisements Act, 1889. 

Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia. Edited by Charles Annan- 
dale, M.A., LL.D. Vol. Iv. (Glasgow: Blackie.) It is not 
necessary to review in detail the fourth volume of this excel- 
lent work. It is as good as its predecessors, and to say this is 
to give it no small praise. All that the ‘man in the street’ 
wants to know between ‘Fire’ and ‘ Ilorin’ (which last is a 
town in the Western Soudan about 150 miles north-east of 
the Bight of Benin, and containing the respectable number of 
150,000 souls) he can learn compendiously from this volume, 
The selection of titles has always seemed to us excellent. Thus 
in a few pages you have notices of the ‘ Flaminian Way,’ ‘ Fleet 
Marriages,’ ‘ Flemish Language and Literature’ (half a column!), 
‘Florence’ (a reasonably full and complete article, all things 
considered), ‘Feast of Fools,’ ‘ Forbes Mackenzie Act,’ ‘ For- 
bidden Fruit, ‘Forth Bridge’ (an excellent little article), and 
so on throughout the volume. Larger, though of course still 
brief, are the articles on France and Greece. Homer and 
Hume are discussed in a column apiece, including a portrait 
more or less authentic. 

The latest addition to the excellent ‘ All-England Series,’ 
Skating (London : Bell), by Douglas Adams, with a chapter 
for ladies by L. Cheetham, and another on ‘ Speed-Skating’ by 
N. G., is one of the best as it is one of the cheapest manuals 
on the subject. The new volume of the ‘ Carisbrooke Library’ 
(London: Routledge) is a selection of prose and verse by 
George Ellis, Hookham Frere, and George Canning, edited by 
Henry Morley; and that in ‘ Bohn’s Library’ a reprint of 
George Hooper’s Water/oo (London: Bell). We have also re- 
ceived (Art, the Revue Universelle llustrée, The Fortnightly 
Review, The Law Quarterly Review, Harper's, The Century, 
The Sun, The Scots Magazine, St. Nicholas, Harpers Young 
People, and other magazines. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


FicTIon. 


Prince Goldenblade. By Sir Gilbert Campbell. London: 
Ward. 1 vol. 

W even of Love and Glory. By Mrs. Barr. London: Clarke. 
1 vol. 


VERSE. 


Humourous Poems of the Century. Edited by R. H. Caine. 
London: Scvtt. Is. 

Strathearn Lyvics. By Thomas Edwards. Paisley : Gardner. 

The Elysium of Erin. By ‘Ouravyne.’ Liverpool ; Gibbons. 


TRAVEL. 


The Story of Emin’s Rescue as told in Stanley's Letters. Edited 
by J. Scott Keltie. London: Sampson Low. Is. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Annals of Scottish Printing from 1507 to 1600. By Robert 
Dickson and J. P. Edmond. London: Macmillan. 

A Treatise on Elementary Dynamics. By S. L. Loney. 
bridge: University Press. 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Immorality of /dolatry. London: Ridgway. 
6s. 

Clubs for Working Girls. 
don: Macmillan. 6s. 

Free Tradein Capital. By A. Egmont Hake and O. E. Wesslau. 
London : Remington. 

Insomnia and its 1 herapeutics. 
don : Lewis. 

Life Inside the Church of Rome. 
London : Hodder. 

Midale-Class Cookery Book, Edited by the Manchester School 
of Domestic Economy and Cookery. London: Macmillan. 

Old Age. By G.M. Humphrey. Cambridge: Macmillan and 
Bowes. 

Pliny’s Letters—Books I. and I]. 
London : Macmillan. 


Cam- 


By the Hon. Maude Stanley. Lon- 


By A. W. Macfarlane. Lon- 


By ‘The Nun of Kenmare.’ 


Edited by James Cowan. 
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Sevastopol. by4 Count Tolstoi; Translated by I. F. Hapgood. C HAMPAGUN E. 
London: Scott. 2s. 6d. 

Tacttus—The Histories: Books 111, 1V.,and V. Edited by VIN BRUT, Royal Curvde, LEMOINE. 
A. D. Godley. London: Macmillan. AS SUPPLIED TO 

The Collected Mathematical Papers of Arthur Cayley. Vol. I. H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 
Cambridge: University Press. 25s. x3 | AND TO 

The Music of the Poets: Musician's Birthday Book. Edited by H.I.M. THE LATE TERR FORRES OF GERMANY. 
E. d’Esterre-Keeling. London: Scott. 6s. og te 34 Hall Gouries. 

Thucydides--Book IV, Edited by W. G. Rutherford. London: Old landed parcels proportionally higher. 
Macmillan, | | JAMES LYLE, 2 NICOLSON STREET, 

Two Centuries of Border Church Life. By James Tait, Kelso: SOLE AGENT FOR EDINBURGH. 
Rutherford. evieasiiaeiiiatinta tans 

Fore cn. FRED FLETT, 


MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
== FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 


Aus meinem Leben und aus meiner Zeit, Von Ernst u1., Herzog 
| Z 

Pr tins. * ; — 2A MAITLAND STREET 
} 3 Bie = - = 


von Sachsen-Coburg-Gotha. 3. Band. 17 m. 
Begriindung des deutschen Reichs durch Wilhelm J. Vornehm- 
lich nach den preuss. Staatsacten. Von H.v. Sybel. 1. 
und 11. Band. Munchen: Oldenbourg. Each 7 m. 50 pf. 
Complementum libri Assilah (Dictionarium biographicum), ab 
Aben-Al-Abbar scriptum. V.Codera. Vol. ii. Madrid: | 
Romero. 28 pes. 
Das Problem der Materie in der griechischen Philosophie. | 
Von C. Baeumker. Minster: Aschendorff. 12 m, | te 
Espaha: sus monimentos y artes, Cuad, 221-226. Barcelona: | ‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 





(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 





RARE OLD WHISKY. 


Cortezo, Each 1 pes. Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 
La evrpulcion de lo. Moriscos espanoles. M. Danvila y Collado. 
Madrid: Fe. 5 pes. THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
Le jargn et jobelin. Avec un dictionnaire analytique du 9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET EDINB 
jargon, Par A. Vitu. Paris : Ollendorff. 7 fr. 50. AND 79 QUEEN STREET, } URGH. 
Le monde vu par les savants du 19, siecle. Par G. Dallet. 
Paris : J. B. Baillitre. 18 fr. 





Les animaur et les végétaux lumineux. Par H. Kreville de R., URE, 
Gradeau. Paris: J. B. Bailliere. 3 fr. 50 c. RUTLAND FRUIT AND FLOWER BAZAAR, 
Der Buchetnband: seine Technth u. seine Geschichte. Von P PRINCES STREST, ESE 


; ; ; Large Arrivals of Continental Flowers daily. Superior Wreaths, Crosses, and 
Adam. Illustr. Leipzig: Seemann. 3 m. 00 pl. Bouquets to order. Prompt Dispatch. Personal Attention. 


. , Sine es . ; Telegr phic Address—' URE, FLORIST, EDINBURGH.’ 
VY Monteo y A. Perez, Ensayo biografico-biblingrafico de escri- meant ie: 


tores de Alicanto y su pro incia, M. Rico Garcia. lomo I. CU RATIVE MAGNETISM. 


Cuad. 1-15. Madrid: Murillo. Each 1 pes. 








Awarded roe tones arnt: reer Gold Medals. ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
"Ss 
MARSHALL’S MAGNETIC 


FAROLA'! qurative 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT | APPLIANCES. 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


$$$ yo |: eal 
ANDAUS, VICTORIAS, AND BROUGHAMS, with Good 














HORSES (Single or Pair) to Hire by the Week, Month, or Year. } oan  ‘aplapiaainaeaaaniain 
DAVID DICKSON & SON, | HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH. GPINE Ba". Kk Mane 
OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER, | _— : IKLETS 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. —— A 
Hay, Oats, Beans, Bean, StRAW and Moss Litres for the Stable. Linseep | a <a 
and other CaAkEs, and MEALS, TurNtps, CARKOTs, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscu:Ts, eae ‘amine ” 
Canary and Hemp Seep, Potaroxs, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. | 


STOR ES—KING'S STABLES ROAD. | 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR For the Relief and Cure of 


WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE ihe ether . anes i 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 





ener at ig ae is ae LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 


TT H E R I A L T O | NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc 


A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW. | 
EpITED By W. R. LAWSON. THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 


Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d A r Pp a ¥ I N G E ie E fe T R I C I T Y 
Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies anv Co.; Glasgow, Porteous AND Co. ; 
; , Dundee, LirTLEJOHN AND Co. FOR HEAL TH PURPOSES. 
‘Tue Riacto.' A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 
Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 


Stock, and Produce Markets. R S M | ER H 


Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 


Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘THe Riatto's’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day STREET, EDINBURGH, 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. ; 

‘Tue RIAtTo’' is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. Sole Manufac turer. 

‘THe R1iacto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 

Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
MircHELt, at the Offices, 250GresHaM House, OLp Broap Stregt, Lonpon,E.C. | Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 
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Telegraphic Address—' DEPOT, LEITH.’] 


THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limteo), 


Dispensing and Manufacturing Chemists, Perfumers, and 
Druggists Sundrymen, 
EDINBURGH AND LEITH. 


UR Revised Price List of DRUGS, CHEMICALS, PATENT MEDICINES, SPECIALITIES, PERFUMERY, 
TOILET REQUISITES, ETC., sent to any address on application. 
COUNTRY ORDERS receive immediate attention, and are despatched by quickest Route. 





Orders of £2 and upwards Carriage Paid. 





DISPENSING DEPARTMENT. 


This Department in each of our Branches receives Special Attention, only carefully trained and fully qualified 
Chemists being employed. Having introduced a system of copying and checking every Prescription, careful and 
accurate dispensing is secured. 

Our Charges are as Moderate as possible, and are regulated by the cost of the ingredients together with the outlay 
for skilled labour in preparing the Medicine. 

The care we have bestowed on this important part of our business has secured the following favourable NOTICE 
FROM THE LONDON CHEMIST WHO EXAMINED AND CERTIFIED OUR STOCK AT THE LAST AUDIT, VIZ. :— 


‘Cleanliness and good arrangement are the characteristic features that strike the eye on entering the various Branches, and behind the scenes the 
arrangements for DISPENSING and STORING OF STOCK show great care.’ 


Urgent Prescriptions sent by Special Messenger. 


Night Attendance at 16 Nicolson Street, 29 Dalry Road, 15 Argyle Place, Edinburgh, and 49 Leith Walk, 
Leith, where medicines may be obtained at ANY HOUR—NIGHT or DAY. 





WHITE HEATHER PERFUME (Registered). 


EXQUISITE, DELICATE, AND FRAGRANT. Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and $s. 


FINEST NORWEGIAN COD LIVER OIL. 








8 oz. bottles . . ; 7d.; 12 oz. bottles ‘ . 10d. | 40 oz. bottles i#.¢., } Gallon ; , ° 2s. 
20 ,, ,, #¢, Imperial Pint . . . . . #£=I1s.8d.] 80,, ,, w#e,4Galln . . . . © £98, Od. 
263,, ,, #¢,¢Galln . . . . «|. +. #£«Is.6d.|[160,, ,, #e,rGalln . . «. «. © 7%. 


(BOTTLES AND JARS FREE.) 
COD LIVER OIL CREAM with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda combined with Pancreatin. This preparation may be taken by 
the most fastidious to whom the taste and odour of Cod Liver Oil is repugnant, and it is especially relished by children. In Bottles, Is., Is. gd., 3s. 


COD LIVER OIL EMULSION.—An Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil combined with Hypophosphites and Pepsin. In Bottles, 
Is., IS. 10d. 


EXTRACT OF MALT AND COD LIVER OIL.—A Perfect Solution of Cod Liver Oil in Malt Extract. This valuable com- 


bination forms a highly nutritious food, and is one of the best forms for administering Cod Liver Oil. In Bottles, 1s. 2d., 2s. Id. 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES.—A Preparation in which the valuable properties of Iron, Lime, Soda, 
Manganese, Quinine, and Strychnia are present in the state of Hypophosphites. This Syrup is prepared in our own Laboratory with the 
utm dst care, and has already secured the favourable notice of many of the Medical Profession. In Bottles, 1s. 3d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 


BLAUD’S FERRUGINOUS CAPSULES.—One Pill Size, 3d. doz. ; Two Pill Size, 4d. doz. ; Three Pill Size, 5d. doz. 
BLAUD’S IRON PILLS.—1s. per gross, 2s. 9d. for 3 gross. 
SYRUP OF THE PHOSPHITES OF IRON, QUININE, AND STRYCHNIA (Easton’s Formula.)—In Bottles, 1s. 3d., 


2s. 38. 6d. 
Hot Water Bottles, Air Cushions, Air Beds, and Rubber Goods of every variety. 
MEDICAL APPLIANCES, ETC., ETC. 





THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limited), 


Manufacturing and Dispensing Chemists. 
RETAIL BRANCHES:— 


EDINBURGH. LEITH. 
16 NICOLSON STREET.—Telephone No. 710. 
297 CANONGATE.—Telephone No. 708. 49 LEITH WALK. Connected by Private Wire 
29 DALRY ROAD.—Telephone No. 327. 33 FERRY ROAD. with No. 504. 


15 ARGYLE PLACE.—Telephone No. 717. 
1 EARL GREY STREET, TOLLCROSS. 


Offices and Stores:—115 CONSTITUTION STREET, LEITH.—TeELerHone No. 504. 








Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTas eg, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and Published by Joun DouGias 
at the Scots OBSERVER OFFicg, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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CHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 


Railway. 


CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. 


Covered and Open 


FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civii Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—rst, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 


for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations | 


for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4oft. by 4oft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 

The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 1o ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are Io ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft.; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 









——— 





Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





GcoTCcH SHORTBREAD. 
PiTCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 








ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. 








by 


J. M. POLLOCK & CO,) | s# 








MANUFACTURERS OF ARTISTIC FURNITURE AND Royal 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, Warrants 


24 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


To H. M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Taste ated Catala. Cutts ail ‘Post rom 


A SPECIALTY IS MADE OF 
DINING-ROOM AND BEDROOM FURNITURE. 





FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 





KOLA PASTE 


The Most Sustaining and Nutritious Beverage for 


INVALIDS 


’ 
Delicate Constitutions and sufferers from Chronic or Periodical Headaches, WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


Loss of Appetite, Overwork, Nervous Debility, etc. 


BENEFITS THE WEAK. PLEASES THE STRONG. | (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
In Jars, 18., 25., and 3s. 6d. each, with full directions. 


J.C. POTTAGE, 117 Princes St. , EDINBURGH, AND 47 St. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. 


M ‘powe t's Unrivattep ScoTcH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 























SULTANA RICE PLUM. GENOA TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA, DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. ki BILEE. — ; XANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE, BELMONT. 
IMPERIAL. rc. ETC. 
Scotch Dances. Dinaiies. etl., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARC EL-POST OR RAILWAY. 





Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT M‘DOWELL & SONS 


60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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